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At the moment of going to press we deeply regret to learn that, owing ‘to the illness of the King, 
the Coronation Ceremony has been postponed. 


PEACE. 


"A peace is of the nature of a conquest ; 
For then both parties nobly are subdued, 
And neither party loser.” 


OR three years war sounded its alarms ; now we 
have entered upon the piping times of peace. 
Of late we have heard martial music, and the 
dire strains of the Dead March ; now pipe and 
tabor are to be heard, and rejoicings throughout the 
land ; for the gates of Janus are shut. There are many 
songs which tell of the restfulness and beauty of peace : 
the “O Lovely Peace,” in Handel’s “ Judas Maccabzeus,” 
songs by the great song composers, and the chorus of the 
Messengers of Peace, in “ Rienzi,” to give only a few 
examples. There are, however, two numbers in Purcell’s 
“Tempest” music which would be peculiarly appro- 
priate at the present time. The one is Neptune’s lovely 
song :— 
. ** See, see the Heavens smile, 
With clouds no more o’ercast ; 
In this now happy Isle 
Are all your sorrows past,’’ 


and the delightful closing duet and chorus :— 


‘¢ No stars again shall hurt you from above, 
But all your Days shall pass in Peace and Love.” 


We will, however, just refer to one or two special 
works written in connection with peace. On January 
12th, 1712, was opened the famous Congréss at Utrecht, 
by which the war of the Spanish Succession was brought 
to a close, and on April 11th of the following year peace 
was signed. For that august event Handel wrote his 
Utrecht “Te Deum ” and “Jubilate,” which were pub- 
licly performed on July 7th, 1713, though it is curious 
to note that it is not known exactly where. According 
to the Post Boy of July 2nd, Queen Anne was to go to 
St. Paul’s on the 7th, he day appointed for the thanks- 
giving. The same journal of the 4th, nevertheless, states 
that “Her Majesty does not go to St. Paul’s, July the 
7th, as she designed, but comes from Windsor to St. 
James’s, to return thanks to God for the blessings of 


peace.” 
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In the year 1734 we find Handel’s great contemporary, 
Bach, engaged on “peace” music. At the beginning 
of that year Europe was plunged in war ; peace, however, 
was restored in the empire of August IIT, Elector of 
rege: and King of Poland, and by December he 
was able to publish a pacificatory proclamation. For 
the King’s birthday Bach prepared a dramatic cantata, 
in which the monarch was addressed as the peacemaker. 
And the fine Cantata, “Du Friedefiirst, Herr Jesu 
Christ” (Lord Jesu Christ, Thou Prince of Peace), 
written for the New Year of 1735, was undoubtedly 
connected with the same event. 

It is extremely interesting to find these two great 
composers using their pens to such noble purpose. 
Passing on to the next century we find Beethoven con- 
ducting his cantata, “Der Glorreiche Augenblick,” per- 
formed before monarchs and ambassadors at the Vienna 
Congress of 1814, which, but for the escape of Napoleon 
from Elba, would have declared the peace, which was 

tponed for a year, and then signed at Paris, 

inally, we ought to mention Arthur Sullivan’s “Te 
Deum,” sung at the Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul’s 
on Sunday, June 8th. - 

In time of war there is excitement, which in music 
naturally finds expression in stirring marches and 
patriotic songs, just as in opera tragic events call forth 
music of strongly emotional character. Men enjoy the 
blessings of peace without any special inclination to 
express their feelings. Hence “ peace” is less common 
than “war” music. There is, however, the “Dona nobis 
pacem,” which is constantly sung in church. There is 
one remarkable setting of these words, viz. in Beethoven’s 
Missa Solemnis. The prayer is suddenly interrupted by 
roll of drum and sound of trumpet; then it is uttered 
by a solo soprano in terrified tones; more military 
strains are heard before the final choral supplication. 
By these dramatic references to war the composer has 
thrown into strong relief the desire expressed, as he 
himself wrote, “ for inward as well as outward peace.” 
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RICHARD STRAUSS, 


Wrrutn my short experience rman, Sao been more strange 
than the present attitude of critical London towards Richard 
Strauss. Only a few years ago he conducted his “Tod und 
Verklirung ” symphonic poem, and though it was admitted 
to be interesting no one spoke or wrote of it as a great 
achievement in art. Strauss stood for a revolutionary, for 
whose cause not even the advanced young men felt any keen 
enthusiasm. Now it is as rare to find the expression of an 
adverse opinion as then it was common. Even the conser- 
vative critics have had a good word to write of the three sym- 
phonic poems—“ Don Juan,” ‘“‘ Tod und Verklirung,” and 
“ Till Eulenspiegel ’—which Herr Richard Strauss conducted 
at one of the concerts of the Strauss-Possart festival at the 
beginning of last month. 

How are we to account for this change of view? I can 
conceive no reasonable outward cause, and have therefore 
come to the conclusion that Strauss does represent certain 
tendencies of the art of music—tendencies which he expressed 
before the rest of the world had shown a leaning towards them. 
After all, there is nothing new in Richard Strauss’s art. He 
is in direct descent from Berlioz and Liszt as a writer of sym- 
phonic poems, and has had the advantage of Wagner as a con- 
necting link. It must be conceded, however, that Richard 
Strauss has made a new use of the orchestra, What an inte- 
resting volume of esthetics might be written on its rise and de- 
velopment! For many years it has had no real life of its own. 
That is to say, there has been no special kind of composition 
which could be played effectively on the orchestra alone, 
having ends to effect which could not be accomplished on any. 
other instrument. Berlioz was, perhaps, the first to under- 
stand fully the emotional effect of instrumental timbre. His 
famous treatise ‘is full of ideas on this subject—some of them 
ingenious ; some merely eccentric. The other composers, even 
Liszt and Wagner, have viewed the orchestra merely as 
a means of heightening the effect of music conceived on the 
basis of the harpsichord or the piano. This saying may seem 
hard, but is it not proved by the fact that even Wagner’s 
latest music dramas can be very effectively suggested on the 
piano ?. The colour has gone, it is true, in their pianoforte 
reductions, but there remains a very fair account of his music. 
Some writers have even said that this capability of reducing 
an orchestral score to an effective pianoforte version is a test 
of its absolute musical worth. Judged by this test, Berlioz 
would be a lamentable failure, and Strauss even more pro- 
nouncedly so. The younger musician has in truth given the 
orchestra a new life. No longer, in writing of such music as 
he has written, can we speak, with any truth, of scoring as if 
it were a more or less tasteful amplification of music written 
for the piano. Orchestral writing with Richard Strauss is so 
much the result of the desire to express certain ideas that it 
cannot be spoken of as separate from the musical inspiration. 
One might almost say that his works have no real existence 
‘apart from the orchestra for which they were conceived. 
You may listen, say, to the “Tod und Verklirung ” and be 
much impressed, but a cold analysis of the music, apart from 
its orchestral effects, will give no adequate idea of it. Some 
passages will even appear quite flimsy in their musical value 
if thus analyzed, for their poetic effect depends so much on the 
peculiar characteristics and contrasts of instrumental timbre 
that the mere black and white notation of the music gives no 
idea of that effect. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Richard Strauss is 
a mere colourist. The last section of ‘ Tod und Verklarung ” 
is big in design, and all his works have a very marked form of 
their own; but it is as the first complete exponent of the 
powers of the orchestra, viewed as an organic instrument, that 
Richard Strauss’s name will stand forth in letters of gold when 
the achievements of the past and present centuries are summed 
up by the musical historian. One can say this without alto- 
gether accepting the symphonic poem as a perfect form of 
music. In “ Don Juan” Strauss, I believe, intended to be 


realistic. Without that knowledge one is simply perplexed. 





Personally, I fitted my own programme to the composition, 
and I hear from a friend who knows the composer that my 
idea of his music was quite wrong. I imagined that the subject 
given out by the four horns towards the end of the work was 
a kind of warning of death ; Strauss said he meant it to re- 
present Don Juan staggering into the ballroom with intoxi- 
cated gaiety. Here we have the inherent stupidity of pro- 
gramme music. Some genial writers tell us that each listener 
must form his own idea of the music’s meaning, which is as 
sensible as if the painter asked us to draw our own conclusions 
as to the subject depicted by him. We are thus reduced to 
decorative art merely. But the desire to describe actions 
in music mars its design and continuity. We vaguely feel 
something more than absolute musical effects are aimed at, 
but for the life of us we cannot grasp what those aims are. 
Thus in the “ Till Eulenspiegel ” we have an orchestral descrip- 
tion of scenes from a music drama without the actions of the 
dramatis persone to give point to the description. In the 
“Don Juan” we are expected to follow the hero’s actions 
without seeing them or ever knowing for certain what part of 
the composition describes those actions. The ‘“ Tod und 
Verklairung ” is more consistent, because it is in the main a 
mood picture, a description of the struggling of a sick man, 
sick in soul and body, towards the light. The music is not 
meant to represent such details as the ticking of a clock in the 
sick man’s garret—in fact, the poem was written in description 
of the music. 

Richard Strauss, then, has not convinced me of the artistic 
need of the symphonic poem, But we have still to hear his 
later works, and in reviewing the whole I shall not be surprised 
to find that the composer has departed far from the musical 
realism of the early “ Don Juan,” and has practically written 
his music in a very free symphony form. There is one point 
in which our criticism of Strauss has undergone almost a com- 
plete change. In the old days he was considered merely a 
very clever technical composer, but most of us now agree, I 
think, that the clue to the understanding of Strauss’s music 
is that we should look on him as a tone-poet. The ingenious 
scoring and clever treatment are seen to be not an end in them- 
selves, but the means to an end—the expression of himself. 
This makes an artist and not a virtuoso of Strauss, and it also 
means that his methods are not to be imitated, any more than 
Wagner’s methods are. To be given the Strauss ingenuity 
without the Strauss poetic idea which caused that ingenuity 
will be unbearable. It is a peculiar and very individual cast 
of mind, very much of this century, and it is because Strauss 
really has something to say that his music will ultimately 
become popular. It is a curious fact that at first his com- 
positions appealed only to experts who saw in them not much 
else than amazing technical ingenuity. He appeals to a larger 
audience now, and from my own observation I can say that 
his music does appeal to those who are not technical musicians. 

Epwarp A, BaveHan. 








TSCHAIKOWSKY AND THE SYMPHONY. 
By Ernest Newman. 
i 


SrupEnts of Tschaikowsky’s instrumental work will readily 
agree that as his mind, in the course of years, became clearer 
as to its real nature and potentialities, he showed a marked 
preference for the programme form, and a desire to abandon 
the mood and the manner of the symphony pure and simple. 
This was owing to the fact that, although he grew enormously 
in sheer musical power, he grew still more rapidly in the poetic 
and dramatic sense of things, finding actual life so important, 
so pressing, so clamant, that it interpenetrated almost all his 
thoughts of music.- It was, of course, characteristic of him not 
to work out any formal system of the symphonic form, as 
Wagner, for example, had to do with the opera before he could 
find intellectual repose. Tschaikowsky, though he was an 
excellent critic within certain limits, seemed to have little 
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taste for theorising about his own mental habits. He was 
content to write very much as the spirit moved him, which 
accounts for the singular crossing of styles in his orchestral 
work. He commences, for example, with a symphony which, 
to all intents and purposes, seems the general kind ot thing 
with which a musician begins his serious career. It is in the 
usual four movements—an allegro, an adagio, a scherzo, and a 
finale. But that he does not wish it to be regarded as a sym- 
phony pure and simple is evident from his giving it the title 
of “ Winter Day Dreams,” thus suggesting programme-music 
at once. Yet while he fixes for us, in true programme style, 
the precise nature of the picture given in the first two move- 
ments, calling them “ Dreams on the Highroad in Winter ” 
and “ Dreary Land; Land of Mists” respectively, he is 
content to style the third movement simply “ Allegro Scher- 
zando Giocoso,” leaving the hearer to settle the concrete 
allusions for himself; while the last movement, though it 
commences with an impressive ‘“‘ andante lugubre” that is 
exceedingly wintry in colour and feeling, soon becomes the 
customary symphonic finale, with a great display of science 
and technique, but with absolutely no reference to any picture 
of “‘ Winter Day Dreams.” 

In the second symphony there is no obvious attempt ata 
programme, though the free use of native Little Russian 
themes may suggest, in some faint degree, a reference to 
Russian life in its different aspects. But in the third sym- 

hony we meet with that singular dualism of purpose—the 
blending of the abstract and the concrete—which strikes us 
again in the fifth and sixth symphonies. Looked at cursorily, 
the slow prelude to the first movement seems just the pre- 
liminary flourish now and —_ indulged in by a symphonist 
before he begins with his allegro proper. But Tschaikowsky 
has marked it “‘ tempo di marcia funebre,” which is surely not 
without significance ; and there is certainly a suggestion of the 
funeral march in the music. The following allegro itself, 
however, is purely abstract music. The second, fourth, and 
fifth movements, again, seem to be of the ordinary symphonic 
spirit; but the third movement—the andante—inevitably 
sets us thinking of some programme. The marking is “ an- 
dante elegiaco.” The movement begins with what may very 
well be taken for solemn processional music, accompanying 
some great and impressive obsequies. Then follows a pecu- 
liarly beautiful and heartfelt theme, in which grief, resigna- 
tion and revolt seem blended ; and finally we come back to the 
march-like strains of the opening. A man does not need to 
be addicted to reading concrete meanings into music to feel 
that some definite picture was unfolding itself in Tschaikow- 
sky’s brain when he wrote this movement. The music, both 
in feeling and in form, has indubitably been controlled by a 
definite, pictorial sequence. 

In these first three symphonies, then, we find Tschai- 
kowsky fluctuating with the utmost insouciance between the 
absolute and the programme form, and between the absolute 
and the programme spirit. I can find no trace of a programme 
in the fourth symphony ; but with the fifth and sixth we step 
upon quite unmistakable ground. After the first symphony 
had come the “ Romeo and Juliet,” after the second the 
“‘ Pempest,” after the third the “ Francesca da Rimini,” after 
the fourth the “ 1812” overture and the “‘ Manfred,”’ while 
between the fifth and sixth symphonies came the “ Hamlet.” 
Tschaikowsky could not but feel, after the various experi- 
ments he had made in both forms, that there was something 
more congenial to his peculiar imagination in the symphonic 
poem, or the symphony with'a human interest, than in the 
symphony pure and simple. Consequently we find him, in 
his ce two symphonies, ostensibly working in the classical 
form but really in the romantic, writing the customary four 
movements as if he had only in view the kind of arbitrarily 
connected suite which generally does duty for a symphony, 
but at the same time giving the different movements an emo- 
tional, and even thematic, enchainment the one with the other. 
Yet, characteristically enough, he has not reached this aie on 
by dint of reasoning, and so does not hold it rationally. We 
might expect that his last symphony would exhibit a grip of 








his own theories—or, let us say, his intuitions—superior to 
that shown in the fifth. But it is in the fifth, in reality, that 
the subtlest and most consistent workings of his new principle 
of structure are revealed. The sixth is, after all, a hybrid, no 
less in its signification than its style. The first movement and 
the last are intelligible as a philosophy, as a drama; even the 
second may be made to fit into some scheme that embraces 
the other two. But the third movement is not only on a 
different plane of psychology—looked at as mere music— 
from the other three, but it is very difficult to work it into any 
intellectual scheme with these. And if, as seems to have been 
the case, the first draft of the symphony ended with the march 
movement, and the superb finale was an afterthought, it be- 
comes still harder to trace the scheme Tschaikowsky had in 
view at the commencement: For we know he really had a 
scheme, and more than once thought of committing it to 
paper. 

It is a curious fact, however, that whereas the sixth sym- 
phony, admittedly based on a programme, leaves us here and 
there with a sense that we are missing the connecting thread, 
the fifth symphony, though to the casual eye not at all pro- 
grammistic, bears the strongest internal evidences of having 
been written to a programme. The feeling that this is so is 
mainly due to the recurrence, in each movement, of the theme 
with which the symphony begins. This produces a feeling of 
unity that irresistibly suggests one central controlling purpose. 
The theme in question is peculiarly sombre and fateful. It 
recurs twice in the following andante, and again at the end of 
the waltz that constitutes the third movement. In the finale 
the treatment of it is especially remarkable. It serves, trans- 
posed into the major, to commence this movement ; ‘it makes 
more than one reappearance afterwards. But this is not all 
the thematic filiation this symphony reveals. One of the 
themes of the second movement—the andante—also recurs in 
the finale, while the opening subject proper of the finale (fol- 
lowing the introduction) is plainly based on the opening 
subject of the whole symphony. Lastly, the first subject 
of the allegro of the first movement reappears in the major, 
on the last page but two of the score, to the same accompani- 
ment as in the allegro. So that—to sum the matter up con- 
cisely—the fourth movement contains two themes from the 
first and one from the second; the third and second move- 
ments each contain one theme from the first—a scheme that 
is certainly without a parallel in the history of the symphony. 
No one, I think, will venture to assert that so elaborate a 
system of thematic repetition as this isdue to mere caprice ; 
nor is it easy to see why Tschaikowsky should have indulged 
in it at all if his object had been merely to write a “ symphony 
in four movements.” Nothing can be clearer than that the 
work embodies an emotional sequence of some kind. It is a 
great pity that we have no definite clue to this; but even on 
the face of the matter as it now stands the general purport of 
the symphony is quite plain. The gloomy, mysterious 
opening theme suggests the leaden, deliberate tread of fate. 
the allegro, after experimenting in many moods, ends mourn- 
fully and almost wearily. The beauty of the andante is twice 
broken in upon by the first sombre theme. The third move- 
ment—the waltz—is never really gay; there is always the 
suggestion of impending fate in it; while at times the scale 

ges for the strings give it an eerie, ghostly character. At 
the end of this also there comes the heavy, muffled tread of 
the veiled figure that is suggested by the opening theme. 
Finally, the fast movement shows us, as it were, the emo- 
tional transformation of this theme, evidently in harmony with 
a change in the part it now plays in the curious drama. It is 
in the major instead of in the minor ; it is no longer a symbol 
of weariness and foreboding, but bold, vigorous, emphatic, 
self-confident. What may the precise significance of the 
beautiful theme from the second movement that reappears 
in the finale it is impossible to say ; but it is quite clear that 
the transmutation the first subject of the allegro undergoes, 
just before the close of the symphony, is of the same psycho- 
logical order as that of the “ fate” motive—a change from 
clouds to sunshine, from defeat to triumph. 
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Tschaikowsky, then, made trial of practically every sym- 
phonic form that is open to the musician. He wrote confessed 
abstract music and co! music, symphonies 


that were ay: argos tic at one point and not at another, and 
symphonies that purported to aap twa while really con- 

i @ programme. Some of his symphonic poems—like 
the “ Romeo and Juliet ’—are in as strict form as the classic- 
ist could wish ; while, on the other hand, in a symphony like 
the sixth he more or less pleases himself as to “form.” He 
was quite free from any prejudices or prepossessions in these 
matters, though, as I have said, it is significant that as he 
grew in experience and musical power he instinctively leaned 
more and more towards poetic music. 

The first symphony has been unduly neglected by con- 
ductors, for, though it suggests invidious comparisons with 
the later and bigger Tschaikowsky, it is still extremely inter- 
esting. The first movement has some really excellent tone- 
painting, and many foreshadowings of the future master of 
orchestration. The second movement—the adagio—is verit- 
able Tschaikowsky both in its excellences and its defects. 
Here we have that tendency to repetition which is so charac- 
teristic of him all through his career, but not yet made vital 
and illuminative, as it afterwards became, although it has 
occasional flashes of the later spirit. In any case, the adagio 
as a whole is quite good enough work for a young man’s 
symphony, Op. 13. e scherzo is the weakest of all the 
movements, and the trio—a feeble, ailing thing in waltz- 
rhythm—is the weakest part of the scherzo. But the opening 
of the finale again suggests the mature Tschaikowsky, both in 
style of phrase and general mood. The remainder of the 
movement shows him revelling in his technique, and suffi- 
ciently proves what he could have done as a mere formalist 
had he not chosen to develop into a free musician. Towards 
the finish there is a reminiscence of the dark phrase of the 
opening, and some wailing descending passages that are ex- 
tremely expressive. These sections of the movement are 
easily referable to the general picture of ‘“ Winter Day 
Dreams”; but the fugal writing is just the young man’s 
bounce, the laudable desire to show his teachers how well he 
could do it. There was an admirable Academic lost to the 
world in Tschaikowsky ! 

Perhaps the second symphony shows, even more instruc- 
tively than the first, his early a ale to attain coherence of 
form and mastery of his material. There are few signs of 
promise, in his early work, of that wealth of rhythm that is 
so marked a feature of the later Tschaikowsky. Look, for 
example, at the first movement of the second symphony. No- 
where here is there a rhythm at all above the ordinary, while 
most of them are almost commonplace. In many respects, 
indeed, the second symphony seems less mature work than 
the first. There are frequent signs of exhausted invention, 
of padding, of a merely perfunctory bridging of themes. 
Sometimes he is reduced to the most primitive and obvious 
Mozartian devices in order to from one subject to another. 
There is, again, a great deal of that mere repetition, without 
contrast or development, that is usually associated with the 
name of Liszt. The main subject of the first allegro is one 
that Tschaikowsky would never have troubled even to set down 
on paper at a later stage of his career. It is a snappy, over- 
regular theme that soon becomes very wearying—the kind 
of theme, in fact, so much favoured by good musicians in the 

inning of their career and by bad musicians all through 
their career, because it so easily lends itself to all kinds of 
combinations. It is diatonic, short, and simple to the verge 
of nullity. It results from this that it can be easily imitated 
and easily played with, especially on the orchestra. The 
dangers of that corrupting instrument to the beginner’s sense 
of musical values, where the glamour of the tone-colour 
obscures for him, as it did for Berlioz and others at times, the 
essential hollowness of a melody and the essential woodenness 
of its treatment, are here particularly evident. Had Tschai- 
kowsky looked at the naked structure and movement of his 
allegro on the piano, he would have seen how little real musical 





vitality there was init. For a full half of the time he is simply 
tossing his first subject, or fragments of it, from wind to 
strings and back again, being contented with the mere chang- 
ing of the colour-effect, without regard to the fundamental 
monotony and want of development of the pages, considered’ 
as a whole. Still, there is some very good writing here and’ 
there in the allegro, some ingenious combinations of themes 
and figures, and occasionally a flash of that magical power of 
the later Tschaikowsky, which could make the simplest. 
things not only beautiful or interesting, but extremely im- 
ey oi In the brief andante that prefaces the allegro we- 

d him adopting a device that everyone has become familiar 
with in his later work—the repetition of a striking theme to: 
the accompaniment of rapid scale- es in the strings or 
= fe Re: is a — sign o that faculty for elaborate 
embroidery that plays so and so curious a in some of: 
his orchestral works. a ake 

The second symphony contains no real slow movement, 
the “andantino marzialo, quasi moderato,” very interesting” 
and very ingenious at times, being more of a march than any- 
thing else. Both here and in the following scherzo there is: 
a suggestion now and again of greater flexibility and variety 
of rhythm. The finale consists almost entirely of variations 
upon a couple of simple themes, the first a native air, the- 
second Tschaikowsky’s own ; and it is curious how our interest. 
is kept up in spite of the intrinsic slightness of the material. 


(Zo be concluded.) 








MUSIC AT THE COURT OF FREDERICK. 
THE GREAT. 
By Currstiva Srrutuers, Mus.B. Epi. 
(Concluded from page 106.) 


As to Frederick’s own musicianship, there remains no doubt,. 
due allowance having been made for detractors on the one hand” 
and flatterers on the other, that in certain respects he was’ 
really accomplished. His flute playing was famous, his 
compositions were astonishingly numerous. His rendering of 
adagios was so beautiful that the hearers were often moved: 
to tears—and the hearers, be it remembered, were only his- 
band and occasional privileged strangers. His allegro playing, 
although admirable, was less satisfactory. In difficult passages, 
and especially in later years, when his breathing powers: 
diminished, he was addicted to a kingly disregard for time and 
detail, which made the aceompanist’s task a trying one, for of 
the accompanist it was expected that he shoul net let it even. 
be divined that anything irregular was occurring. 

That the king with all his duties should have found time- 
for so much composition is surprising, and shows how genuine 
was his devotion to music. With the exception of a very few 
opera overtures and arias, his compositions consisted of 
concertos and sonatas for the flute, about 121 of the latter and 
four concertos ; but as none of these were meant for publication: 
they were known, virtually, only to the performers. The 
Commemoration Festival of 1886 reawakened interest in the: 
musical legacies of Frederick the Great, and Kaiser Wilhelm I. 
gave permission to the firm of Breitkopf and Hartel to publish 
a selection of the compositions, under the direction of Spitta. 
In his preface, Spitta furnishes interesting notes on the four 
concertos and twenty-five sonatas which he selected for: 
publication. The harmony is, on the whole, more correct than 
that of many contemporary professori di musica; the form is 
like that of his master, Quantz, unoriginal, stereotyped. 
‘« His specialty lies in the single musical thoughts, which flow 
freely and easily from him, as the national adequate expression 
of inward emotions. Frederick’s musical personality is most 
clearly delineated in his Adagios. These compositions furnish 
the proof of the story that he often moved his hearers to tears 
by his adagio playing. They reveal a surprising tenderness of’ 
feeling, a soul which seeks its satisfaction in sweet melancholy 
and tender, almost feminine, yet never effeminate plaintiveness.. 
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The lovely Siciliani of sonatas iii., xvi., and xxv., charm like 
Watteau pictures, with their and delicate 
colour harmony, at the same time not lacking German depth of 
feeling. More serious, darker feelings, such as rise up in the 
Grave of the third concerto, one meets with seldom, just as the 
king himself disliked this in Quantz. . . . Certain it is, 
and remains, that his music affords the h insight 
into a unique soul life, and for this reason alone its publication 
would be justified.’’ 

Something remains to be said about the chief virtuosi of the 
Capelle. The memory of the favourite Capellmeister, C. H. 
Graun, who wrote quantities of operatic and church music, 
is i green chiefly by his Passion, Der Tod Jesu, which 
is still performed annually in Berlin. His brother Concert- 
meister, J. G. Graun, was an admired violin virtuoso, and a 

lific composer of instrumental music now forgotten. 

urney found the length of some of his movements ‘‘ more 
immoderate than Christian patience can endure!’’ In 1759, 
C. H. Graun died, and Agricola, already court composer, 
became Capellmeister. Agricola, a pupil of J. 8. Bach in 
Leipzig, was a famous organ player and singing teacher, 
a writer of musical polemics, and a fertile composer of operatic 
and church music, which, however, remained unpublished. 
Church music was in bad odour with Frederick ; according to 
Burney, “‘his Prussian Majesty carries his prejudice against 
this kind of music so far, that when he hears of any composer 
having written an anthem, or oratorio, he fancies his taste is 
contaminated by it, and says of his other productions, every 
moment: Oh! this smells of the church.’’ Concertmeister 
J. G. Graun was succeeded by the famous violinist, Franz 
Benda, one of a large family of musicians; and who, after 
many years of service, could boast of having accompanied the 
king “‘in near 50,000 concerts’’ [concertos?]. His style is 
described as not of any school, but ‘“‘his own, and formed 
from that model which should be studied by all instrumental 
performers—good singing.”’ 

In closer relation with the king were his two most important 
musicians, Quantz and Emanuel Bach—Quantz, through the 
medium of the ‘‘ princess,”’ as Frederick in early days called 
his flute; Bach, because he was the king’s accompanist on the 
harpsichord. In the comparatively simple annals of the flute 
Quantz is a red-letter name. The son of a village blacksmith, 
he raised himself by his talent and industry from the humblest 
to the highest position, becoming the greatest flute player of a 
time when the flute was a favourite instrument with professional 
and amateur musicians, and passing the last thirty-two years 
of his life as the constant musical companion and adviser 
of Frederick the Great. Besides composing about 200 flute 
solos and 300 concertos for the king, teaching other pupils, and 
playing in private, Quantz himself made flutes, inventing a 
mechanism not yet superseded, and he also published a flute 
“school” which is still of interest because of the information 
it gives regarding musical practices of the time. Last and 
— is C. Ph. Em. Bach, the third of Johann Sebastian’s 

ily of on How Emanuel Bach, a youth of twenty- 
six as yet own to fame, came under the notice of 
Frederick the Great is a matter of conjecture. His salary was 
small—300 thalers, about £45; but for some time the honour 
of the post, together with the fruits of private teaching and 
composition, seem to have compensated for this. The duties 
as accompanist, even after a second was appointed, cannot 
have been but irksome, with the uent practisings and 
monotonous Mt gn of the king~ and when at times Bach 
would not condone the royal rubato, his Majesty did not conceal 
his dissatisfaction. A from court duties, h found time 
for private lessons and for a vast amount of composition. When, 
in 1767, Bach took leave of his Berlin post for Hamburg, after 
twenty-seven years’ service, his fame was established and 
widely spread. He was recognized as the greatest clavier 
player, teacher, and accompanist of his day, a master of form, 
and the pioneer of a new style—no longer contrapuntal, and 
known as the “‘gallant’’ style—a complete departure from 
that of which his father was the ne plus ultra. Although 
much has been written about Emanuel Bach, it is probable 
that the full greatness of this most original genius remains yet 
to be recognized, . 





In ing up his observations, says—“*. . . 
it would be the highest injustice to deny, that Berlin has long 
had, and still has, a t number of individuals ng the 
musical profession whose abilities are great and ; 
but with respect to the general and national style of com- 
position and performance, it seems at present to be formed so 
much upon one model, that it precludes all invention and 
genius. . . . Of all the musicians which have been in the 
service of Prussia, for more than thirty years, Carl P. E. 
Bach and Francis Benda have, perhaps, been the only two 
who dared to have a style of their own ; the rest are imitators. 
. . « Should it be allowed that his- Prussian majesty has 
fixed upon the Au age of music, it does not a) that 
he has placed his favour upon the best composers of that age. 
Vinci, Pergolesi, Leo, Feo, Handel, and many others w 
flourished in the best times of Graun and Quantz, I think 
superior to them in taste and genius. Of his Majesty’s two 
favourites, the one is languid and the other frequently 
common and insipid—and yet, their names are religion at 
Berlin, and more sworn by than those of Luther and Calvin.” 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


We offer this month two short pieces, Nos. 16 and 7, from 
Max Reger’s cycle of tone-pictures, entitled “‘ Aus der Jugend- 
zeit,”” which may be interpreted “Scenes of Childhood.” 
The one is “A be — » (“ Ein a eden 
though it be short and simple in appearance, the r 

veut and piquant heuenenien in it show a thoughtful mind 
and a skilful pen; yet the means used to sustain interest never 
become anend. The other, “ Almost too Serious!” (“ Fast 
zu ernst”) is a Fughetta, and in a piece of this sort a com- 
poser can easily become “ too serious.” Here we admit the 
seriousness, but it is not too deep; it applies to the mood 
of the music rather than to the manner in which the short, 
simple theme is treated. 


Reviews of ‘Rew Music and Hew 
Editions. 


Kings’ Music, or Music connected with Kings and Queens. A 
Collection of some of the}best Songs and Vocal Pieces of 
English Kings and Queens, together with other interest- 
ing compositions for voice and piano. Edited by Ep- 
MONDSTOUNE Duncan. (Edition No. 8926, net Is. 6d.} 
London: Augener & Co. 

A BOOK containing all the songs written by royal personages 

would be one of enormous size; Mr. Duncan, however, has 

confined himself to the “ best” written by English {kings 
and queens. We read in the interesting preface which he 
contributes of Henry VIII., “that large and conspicuous 
fi in history,” who was not only a thorough musician, but 
a genuine composer, He wrote several songs, also a 
motet, “ Quam pulchra es,” and, according to Dr. Aldrich, 
the anthem, “O Lord, the Maker of each thing,” which is 
among the Harleian manuscripts in the British Museum. The 
nt collection contains that anthem and three of his 
irst comes “ Passetime with goode company,” arranged 
the editor. It was originally written for three voices, but 
it is for Inte in an old manuscript, and that may 
justify the form in which it is now ted. The anthem men- 
tioned above, written in the contrapuntal style of the period, 
is broad and dignified. A pianoforte accompaniment has been 
added by the editor “in order to supplement these [the vocal 
parts] in such a manner that the few crudities which necessarily - 

appear-in so old a composition are rendered tolerable to a 

modern ear.” No. 5 is a quaint and plaintive melody to the 

beautiful poem, “‘ O Death, rocke me on glepe,” of which Anne 

Boleyn is said to have been the authoress. as 

the editor reminds us, alludes to it in his “ King Henry IV.” 


No. 6 is a picturesque setting of Thomas Carew’s 
“Mark how the blushfull morn,” attributed to Charles I., 
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while Charles II. is credited with the words of No. 7, “‘ I pass 
all my hours in a shady old grove,” the music, according to 
Playford, being by Pelham Humphrey, the master of Purcell. 
Of the last-named we have the song, ‘“‘ May her blest example,” 
concerning which an interesting story as related by Sir John 
Hawkins is quoted by Mr. Duncan, and one, moreover, in 
which Queen Mary, wife of William, plays a part. Two 
numbers are devoted to the “uncrowned king,” Oliver 
Cromwell—an anonymous setting of Milton’s “ Cromwell, 
our Chief of Men,” and Durfey’s “ Let Oliver now be forgot- 
ten,” adapted to an old air. The collection ends appropriately 
with “St. George and the Dragon,” Mr. Duncan evidently 
endorsing the words of Ambrose Philips, which he gives in a 
foot-note. “I should think,” says that author in his “ Qld 
Ballads,” psuseone in 1723, “ my collection very imperfect 
was this old panegyrick upon our English Saint and Patron 
to be omitted.” In an appendix are to be found some 
interesting old poems, among which one by James I. of 
Scotland, and the verses written by Queen Elizabeth when as 
Princess she was confined at Woodstock in 1555. 





Aus der Jugendzeit (20 kleine Klavierstiicke), Op. 17; Impro- 

visationen, Op. 18; and Aquarellen (Kleine Tonbilder), 

Op. 25, for Pianoforte. By Max Rzecrr. (Edition Nos. 

6335, 6336, and 6337, each net 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 
THE talented composer of these works has often shown that 
he can write clever and elaborate music, but he has not always 
borne in mind that art to be effective must be concealed, 
though perhaps where the talent is great, as in this instance, 
simplicity only comes with time and the experience which it 
brings. A reformation has, however, set in, and the result 
will be a great gain both to the public and the composer. In 
the first set of twenty pieces under notice each one bears a 
superscription, which if read in the right spirit is profitable, 
though if taken too literally, harmful. It will be impossible 
to describe each of these small tone-poems in detail ; we must 
be content to single out a few of the most striking. But first 
let us observe that they are all short and of quite moderate 
difficulty. As regards the notes, indeed, they are not difficult, 
they require, however, very careful phrasing. No. 11, “ Abend- 
gesang,’’ shows that the composer can write a quiet, peaceful, 
refined melody which makes a direct appeal. No. 14, 
“Kleiner Trotzkopf,” we find syncopations and varied rhythms, 
and yet the main outline is so clear that they add piquancy 
without creating confusion. No. 16, “ Fast zu ernst,” is in 
the form of a fughetta, and, although if carefully analyzed 
it will be found to contain much thoughtful work, there is 
nothing laboured and therefore cold ; the theme itself, evolved 
from scale notes, is both brief and characteristic. But we 
must pass on to the Improvisationen. They are eight in 
number, and all interesting. The first has a flowing melody 
of eight bars in length, followed by a modulatory passage quite 
in keeping with the title, and then a repetition of the last 
clause of the melody brings the short number to a close. No. 2 
is longer ; it opens in a wayward manner, but soon leads to 
an expressive;theme which in its turn is followed by a middle, 
well-contrasted section ; in the closing bars of the piece there 
is a slight rhythmic alteration of a previous phrase, as if the 
player were actually improvising, and had unconsciously al- 
tered his melody. No. 3 is a characteristic Caprice. No. 4 
attracts by reason of its expressive themes and effective har- 
monies. Of the remaining numbers the graceful Allegretto, 
No. 6, is the easiest to’play. The last number is an Ztude 
brillante.—In Op. 25 there are five pieces in which there is 
thought allied to true feeling. The composer is just now and 
again inclined to indulge in piquant harmonies for their own 
sake, but they are always clever and may be readily excused. 
No. 3, an Impromptu, is a tone picture of pensive mood, and, if 
we mistake not, one which, as it becomes familiar, will grow in 
interest ; and the same may perhaps be said of the ‘‘ Nordische 
Ballade,” No. 4, with its quaint opening theme and less mourn- 
ful and highly characteristic middle section. The last number 
#s & pleasing “ Mazourka.” 





Technische Studien (Technical Studies) fiir Pianoforte, von 
Franz Liszt. In zwei Banden bearbeitet und heraus- 
gegeben von Prorgssor Martin Krauser. (Edition Nos. 
10753 and 10754, net 5s. each.) J. Schuberth & Co. 
London : Augener & Co. 

Our readers will remember the joyful surprise of the town 

clerk, Beckmesser, in the “ Meistersinger,” when Hans Sachs 

makes him a present of the song which he had already pilfered. 

And with similar joy, and perhaps surprise, pianoforte players 

will welcome these Technical Studies by the greatest pianist 

of the nineteenth century. In Herr Krause’s preface to the 
two volumes under notice he calls attention to the “ more 
compact and therefore clearer” form in which the studies 
are here presented as compared with the ney pr version. 

The editor, through many years’ intercourse with Liszt, became 

imbued with his principles, and as he has had many years’ 

experience as.a teacher, to say nothing of his pianistic gifts, 
it is easy to conceive that from an educational point of view 
he could arrange the order of the studies even better than 

Liszt himself could have done ; the latter was never a teacher 

in the strict sense of the word. The work is divided into two 

parts, the first dealing with five-finger and thumb exercises, 
scale-like ages, and with the scales in various forms; 
the second with chord technique. The editor says: 

** Liszt’s Technical Studies differ from all other technical 

pianoforte works in the clearness of their original plan,” and 

a rapid glance will at once show how true this statement is. 

Originality shows itself on every page: in the rhythmic 

variety with which the repeated notes in the five-finger exer- 

cises are presented ; in the character of many of the studies, 
as for instance those for each hand separately on the chromatic 
scale with chords on the first note of each group; the scales 
in thirds for both hands in contrary motion ; and especially 
the broken chord studies in the second volume. Just as 

Chopin’s Etudes seem the necessary groundwork for his other 

music, so these Technical Studies seem the best possible 

ae, Sgn for Liszt’s pianoforte music. We do not mean 

y this that they are only useful for this purpose, but that 
there are peculiarities in them, as regards, to give one 
instance, the division of scale passages between the two hands, 
which are to be found exclusively in Liszt’s music. It will 
not be necessary to describe the volumes in detail; to do so 
might indeed prove tedious. Anyone who examines the 
studies for the first time, however good pianist he or she may 
be, will find them of fascinating interest ; while those who are 
still pupils will delight in having such valuable and alto- 
gether exceptional help. But let them read and remember 
the closing sentence of the preface: “If the Technical 

Studies of the greatest and most highly gifted of all pianists 

are used in his spirit they can only prove a blessing, for, unlike 

the too mechanical exercises of other authors, they do not 
weary the student, but spur him on to original work.” 


Three of Shakespeare’s Sonnets for Voice and Orchestra, by 
A. C. Mackrnzin, Op. 50. (Edition Nos. 894la, Score, 
net 5s., 8941b, Parts, net 7s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

THESE compositions were originally written for voice and 

pianoforte, but now with colour in the accompaniment the 

value of the music is mightily enhanced. To the admirable 
settings of these sonnets in their original form we have already 
called attention. The first and third are scored for strings, 
wood-wind, brass (horns, cornets, three trombones), and drums. 

In the first, ‘When in disgrace with fortune and men’s. 

eyes,” we see at once how rich a support the age at to- 

the voice, to say nothing of the colouring of the wood-wind. 

Horns and a trombone are introduced only near the end in a 

quiet passage, so that the closing symphony of three bars for 

full orchestra is as effective as it is appropriate. Sonnet II., 

“The forward violet thus did I chide,” has only horns in 

addition to strings and wood-wind ; trombones and drums 

indeed would be out of keeping in connection with words 
which tell of violet, lily, and rose. The orchestration is par- 


ticularly delicate ; the strings con sordini play softly up to 
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the words, ‘‘ But for his theft,’ when the mutes are removed 
and the music works gradually up both in tone and tempo to 
a climax in a manner, indeed, befitting the closing line of the 
poem. In No. 3, “Shall I compare thee to a summer’s 
day ?” we again note the sparing use of brass; as in No. 1 
it is almost exclusively reserved for the close. Vocalists will 
be thankful to the composer for thus giving them some of his 
best music in the best form. A pianoforte accompaniment 
is most useful—nay, in many cases indispensable ; but when 
an orchestra is available the former will naturally be discarded. 





Jesus Christus. Hymne fiir gemischten Chor mit Begleitung 
des Orchesters (oder des Piancforte), komponiert von 
Arnotp Krua, Op. 89. (Quedlinburg : . Friedr. 
Vieweg.) 

Tue first stanza of the poem by Theodor Souchay refers to 

Christ sitting in glory, the second to Him as the comforter, and 

the third as the peace-bringer, while the last is a repetition of 

the first. The music throughout is dignified and smoothly 
written for the voices. It is the work of a composer who can 
express his thoughts in a clear, expressive, and forcible manner. 

Choral societies in search of a short, thoroughly sound and 

effective work will do well to try this Hymn. There is an 

English version of the poem by John Bernhoff. 





Come Thou With Me (Meco verrai). Song from the opera 
“* Rosalinda” (1744) by Francesco Marta VERACINI 
(1685-1750). Arranged and edited from the original 
score, and supplemented with a pianoforte accompani- 

. ment by Alfred Moffat. 2s. net. London: Augener 
& Co. 

THE dates on the title-page, as given above, are interesting 
and useful, especially those of the birth and death of the 
composer, which correspond with those of Bach and Handel 
as regards birth, and while as regards death, the latter 
agrees with that of Bach. Veracini was celebrated as a 
violinist, also as an opera composer he seems to have enjoyed 
considerable success. He wrote several operas, “ Rosalinda” 
among the number, for London. The song in question is 
fresh, melodious, and altogether charming. The pianoforte 
accompaniment, evidently a careful reduction of the score, 
is most effective. 





The Empire Song, ‘‘ For St. George and Merry England,” by 
CxiaRIsse Mattarp ; O Let Me Worship Thee, song by 
Kats Emm Beanke; Two Songs: hen Birds were 
Songsters and The Roses are Dead, by Freperick C. 
NicHoLts ; Swiss Boat Song, by ANGELO MASCHERONI ; 
and Oyea/ by Cuartrs A. Trew (Charles Woolhouse). 


Tue patriotic words of the first song, by the Rev. J. Cartmel- 
Robinson, tell of the growing greatness of “ Our Empire ” ; 
the music, of minor importance, is firm and rhythmical. The 
impassioned words of the second, from Bailey’s “‘ Festus,” 
lend themselves well to music, and the composer has set them 
to thoughtful and expressive tones, and there is not only good 
feeling ‘but due restraint. The syncopations in the accom- 

iment tell effectively of the worshipper’s heart agitation. 

the two songs printed under one cover, the poem of the 
first is by William Watson, and the music of quiet and, in keep- 
ing with the words, plaintive character. The vocal part is 
pe but it is enhanced by an accompaniment in which 
skill and true sentiment are well combined. The second son 
(triolet by Rosamund Marriot Watson) is also sad and clothed 
in sable-coloured harmonies; both songs are short. The 
Boat Song has a dainty melody and a light, refined accom- 

iment. The last song, words by G. Hubi-Newcombe, 
in which a pedlar woman tells of the different wares she has 
for sale in her pack, is lively and quaint, and the accompani- 
ment, clever and varied, most effective. ae 





Quatre Piéces de Salon: Tarantelle brillante, Menuet de Concert, 

Sur le Lac, and Menuet a U Antique, Par Srevkn Estrorr. 

Op. 16. London: Augener & Co. 
‘* DRAWING-RooM music”’ is a term with a double meaning. 
There are drawing-rooms and drawing-rooms : in some, music 
of a superficial, vulgar kind is heard ; in others, music, it may 
be of light, but of refined character. It is, however, unfor- 
tunate that mention of the term generally implies the lower 
meaning. In these pieces by Stepan Esipoff we have specimens 
of the better sort. The Tarantelle fully justifies its title, and 
moreover it is exceedingly pleasant to play. The Menuet de 
Concert opens in stately fashion, while the cadences both of 
the principal and middle sections carry one back to the days in 
which the minuet flourished. On the other hand, the writing 
for the instrument and some of the harmonic progressions 
account for the “‘de Concert ’’ of the title. The third piece is 
naturally of smooth, flowing character; in addition it is most 
tasteful. It opens with an accompaniment figure which sug- 
gests the movement of oars; at the third bar enters a soft 
melody of a happy, peaceful frame of mind. The principal key 
is B flat major, and that of the middle ¢ minor. e mood of 
the melody in the latter may be slightly mournful, though in 
such matter association no doubt plays a large part. The 
fourth and last piece in its title points doubly to the past; the 
form itself is old, but the ‘‘d l’antique” must, of course, be 
taken cum grano salis ; there are certain features in the music, 
both as regards matter and manner, which bear the stamp of 
the present day. The piece is effective, and not difficult to 


play. it 


Trish Melodies arranged for the Harp (Book L.). 

The Vincent Music Company. Ltd. ‘ 
On the beauty of Irish melodies there is no reason to dilate ; 
it will be sufficient to name those contained in this Book I. : 
—‘‘ My Gentle Harp,” “‘ The Snowy Breasted Pearl,” “ The 
Young Man’s Dream,” “ The Coulin,” ‘“ Lough Sheeling,” 
and “A Cushla Machree.” The initials “‘ M. A. C.” represent 
the sister of Mr. John Thomas (Pencerdd Gwalia), harpist 
to the King, .to whom the book is dedicated, and in a letter to 
her he praises the arrangements and the perfect manner in 
which they fit the fingers ; and in such matters he may claim 
to be a judge. Pe 


Serenade, for Four Violoncellos, by Fr. Lacunzr, Op. 29. 
Edited by A. Nélck. (Edition No. 9680, net, 1s. 6d.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

MavreEr wrote a concerto for four violins, but if we are not 

mistaken there is no concerto for a similar number of ’cellos. 

Here, however, is a short piece for that combination. It 

consists of an expressive andante, followed by an allegro non 

troppo of pleasing, melodious character. Ensemble playing, 
whatever the instruments, is always agreeable, and the effects 
here produced by four ‘cellos are exceedingly rich. The 
interest between the four players is fairly divided ; each has 
his share of melody. 


By M: A. C. 





Moderne Musiker : Joseph Joachim, von Dr. Kart Storox, 
Leipzig :. Hermann Seemann Nachfolger. Price M. 1. 

‘Tue life and art career of the great violinist has been related 
by Andreas Moser in ‘detail, but here in a thoughtful mono- 
graph of only forty pages Dr. Storck calls attention specially 
to the varying influences exerted over him by musicians of 
strong individuality. The first was his teacher, Béhm, who 
taught him to understand and reverence Beethoven at a time 
when the composer’s music was considered unintelligible and 
thankless. Then came Mendelssohn, whose advice was so 
sound and whose friendship was so genuine. With the death 
of that master came. a sudden change: Joachim passed over 
to the new school. He went to Liszt at Weimar, and became 
an admirer, at least of the early works, of Wagner. And 
then occurred what may be termed the revolt, followed by the 
short acquaintanceship with Schumann, and the life-las 
friendship with Brahms. These influences, their nature 
effects, are described in a clear, interesting, and unprejudiced 
manner. 
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Richard Wagner: His Life and his Dramas. By W. J. 
Henprrson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London. Net, 6s. 

Eves so much has been written about Wagner and his dramas. 
Why, then, another book? The author in his preface 
answers this question. He wished “ tosupply Wagner lovers 
with a single work which shall meet all their needs,”’ one which 
“* aims to help the Wagner lover to a thorough knowledge and 
understanding of the man and his works.” The book is 
divided into three parts: the first deals with Wagner’s life, 
the second with his artistic aims, and the third with the music- 
dramas. The author has consulted the best books; is under 
Fh large but not heavy obligation” to Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, 
musical critic of the New York Tribune, who read through the 
work in manuscript; and again he is “ directly indebted to 
Mme. Cosima Wagner, whose suggestions have been carefully 
observed.” Every pains, indeed, has been taken to make the 
book trustworthy. There is an immense quantity of matter 
packed within a very small space ; it is, in fact, a book sure 
to find its way into the library of all lovers of Wagner, whose 
name is legion. The work is “ not intended to be critical,” 
hence it is sufficient to call attention to its existence and to 
its contents. 





RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


MAsTERS & Co.: (Z£. LZ. H.), ‘‘ Village Sketches and Other 
Verses,"—W. H. GILL: ‘‘ Pictorial Sol-fa."—HERMANOS, Buenos 
Aires: (Alberto Williams), ‘ Poesias Musicales.".—LEONARD & 
Co,: (7. H. Adams), “I Wait Your Coming”; (Z, Barnard), 
‘The Bird and the Lily"; (Chambers), ‘‘The Love that 
Lives"; (¥. B. Fenwick), ‘‘The Heavenly Choir,” songs; (4. 
Fox), ‘‘Merry Little Sprites”; (/. B. Smart), ‘‘The Hero's 
March”; and (/. Tchakof‘), ‘Les Patineurs Russes,” for 
iano.—A. R. Mowsray & Co.: ‘The Magdalen Psalter.”— 
'ATERSON, Sons & Co., Dundee: (/. M. Smieton), ‘God Save 
the King and Queen,” national hymn,—VINCENT Music Co. : 
(#. C. Jones), ‘‘ Love a-Gallop,” song, and ‘‘ Toy-land,” for piano. 
—PHILIP WELBy: (/. H. L. sens). ‘*Rockaby So,” song.— 
JosEPH WILLIAMS: (S. Whicher), ‘‘Impromptu,” for piano.— 
WoOLHOUSE (C. Bradley), ‘‘The Fadeless Flowerland”; (A. 
Norman Kendall), ‘‘The Lerd is my Shepherd,” and ‘‘A 
Serenade,” songs; (Harold Lock), “Growing,” song; (Frank 
New), ‘‘An April Song,” “A Morning Hymn,” and ‘The 
Pilgrim's Dream,” songs, 





IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 


Tur “festival” given by Herr von Possart and Richard 
Strauss at the py ra of last month has been, perhaps, the 
most interesting feature of the season. The composer is not 
unknown to us in London as conductor of his own music. It 
might have been more interesting if, instead of the “ Don 
Juan ” and “ Till Eulenspiegel,” we had heard the less familiar 
“Also sprach Zarathustra” and “Don Quixote.” The 
famous “ Heldenleben” would doubtless have required too 
much rehearsal. Richard Strauss also conducted a perform- 
ance of Schumann’s “ Manfred” music. Herr von Possart 
recited the part of Manfred, and we had a number of German 
actors and actresses to take the minor characters. The 
chorus had been excellently trained by Mr. Percy Pitt, Per- 
sonally I cannot become reconciled to spoken poems with a 
musical accompaniment. When the speaking voice and the 
music do not produce absolute cacophony, one is haunted by 
the idea that the whole would be much more effective if com- 
posed throughout. Schumann wrote some beautiful music 
in his “ Manfred ” composition, but the whole gives one the 
impression, heightened by the choruses and the concerted 
singing of the spirits, that it is a sketch for a cantata. Among 
the few really successful essays in this form of art must be 
counted Richard Strauss’s “‘ Enoch Arden” music, Although 
I understand it was merely a jeu d’esprit dashed off to please 
Herr von Possart, and although the composer has purposely 
written rather out of his later style, the score contains many 
beautiful and haunting pages. One admires the tact with 





which Strauss has inserted his music, and has simplified it in 
effect so that it should illustrate the poem and yet not over- 
ride the reciter. I think, however, the composer might have 
written a little more music without upsetting the fine effect 
of reticence. 

Apart from this Strauss festival we have not had much 
orchestral music of interest. Dr. Richter’s programmes have 
been of the stereotyped character against which I have so 
often protested. A symphony of Dohndnyi’s was announced, 
but it was withdrawn. The Philharmonic Concerts were more 
interesting. At the fifth, on May 29, Herr Basil Sapellnikoff 
played a pianoforte concerto in c minor by Rachmaninoff for 
the first time in London. Without being a composition of the 
first interest, it is genial in character and cleverly written. The 
slow movement in particular is worthy of close study. At the 
end of the concert we heard Dr. F. H. Cowen’s Coronation 
March. Frankly, I think the critic should abstain from 
criticising Coronation music. It is written for a special pur- 

, and if it fulfils it there is an end of the matter. Dr. 
Saotas march is spirited, but the Coronation has failed to 
inspire him. At the last Philharmonic Concert we had more 
Wagner than I can remember ever to have been played at one 
of these concerts. Dr. Cowen conducted it sympathetically, 
and in the case of the “ Siegfried Idyll” with rare insight. 
But Wagner excerpts pall on the critic if not on the amateur. 
More interesting was Mr. Harold Bauer’s playing in Beetho- 
ven’s “ Emperor ” concerto. At his recitals this young pianist 
has never quite satisfied me. His musicianship is great, he 
always plays with artistic intelligence ; his technique in the 
best sense of the word is unsurpassable; but he has often 
seemed to me to lack impulse, and consequently the power of 
carrying his audience with him. At the Philharmonic Con- 
cert, haps because he was playing with an orchestra, 
these limitations were not noticeable. concerto was real 
Beethoven. It was not dry and unsensitive, as so much 
“sound” Beethoven playing is apt to be, nor was it senti- 
mentalized or distorted by virtuoso egoism. It was, indeed, 
a big, well-balanced, virile performance—the work of a man 
whose brain is the master and not the slave of his fingers. 

If that “ Emperor ” concerto remains in the mind as one 
of the completely satisfying experiences of the month, how 
shall I sufficiently praise M. Raoul Pugno’s playing at his 
last concert ? The famous French pianist gave two recitals 
and an orchestral concert conducted by M. Colonne. I did 
not much admire his version of Bach’s “ Italian” concerto 
and the prelude and fugue in F minor at the first recital, while 
Beethoven’s sonata in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2, and the “ Moon- 
light” were almost travestied, so curiously was the rhythm dis- 
torted and the tempi exaggerated. The slow movement of the 
“ Moonlight ” was the only good feature in these performances. 
At the second recital he played an ingenious allegro from his 
own sonata in B minor, and Schubert’s Fantaisie, Op. 15, 
besides a number of Chopin compositions. In this music 
M. Pugno was much more interesting. But it was not until 
the orchestral concert that the pianist displayed his real 
powers. The playing of Mozart’s concerto in E flat, No. 9, 
was true Mozart playing in its lyrical grace, precision, 
polish of detail and unflagging spirit. The performance was 
full of life and exuberance, and, in the slow movement, of 

try. No less perfect was Beethoven’s concerto in o minor. 
nae M. Pugno showed us that the French school of piano- 
forte playing can be forcible when necessary. In Saint- 
Saéns’ c minor concerto the pianist was equally inspired. I 
hope he will visit us again, and soon. There is always room 
for pianists of his calibre. 

ree other pianists must be mentioned here—Josef 
Hofmann, Dohninyi, and Sapellnikoff. The first has not 
played in London since his prodigy days. He has certainly 
developed into a pianist, but not, I think, into a great artist. 


His touch is beautifully delicate, but he played the Sonata 
Appassionata and Schubert’s Impromptu in a as if he had lost 
interest in them as music, and had to draw on his memory 
for the ‘emotion with which they should have informed his 
playing. Dohnanyi has long been known as a sound pianist. 
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AUS DER JUGENDZEIT. 


Kleine Klavierstiicke 
von 
MAX REGER. 
Op. 17. 
(Augener’s Edition N° 6335.) 


N° 16. FAST ZU ERNST. 


(Almost too serious.) 


Andante con espressione. 
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(A little dance.) 











NO 7, EIN TANZCHEN. 
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His programmes are apt to be a little stodgy. Beethoven’s 
$2 variations in o minor might have been omitted in favour 
of something less exercising to the patience. The early 
Beethoven sonata in c, or ie. & tralipuct ve in’ i 
. Beethoven. In both Dohninyi exhibited qualities whic 
should in time place him very high indeed among the modern 
musician-pianists. He is a type of artist that is not very 
in London concert rooms, where shameless distortion 
of classical texts for the sake of making a sensation is rewarded 
with idolatrous worship. As to Herr Sapellnikoff I cannot 
hear him play without wondering how it is that an artist who 
musical and technical gifts of a high order cannot 
interest me more than he does. Tschaikowsky’s sonata in a, 
Op. 37, was brilliantl ormed, and the “ Moonlight” 


sonata gave no firm hold for criticism. Yet neither orm- 
ance did more than arouse admiration of the pianist’s tech- 
nique. 


How soon that admiration fades away is being proved by 
Kubelik. He has given a series of concerts with a Bohemian 
orchestra, and is trying hard to gain a position beyond that of 
an extraordinary technical player; but at present he has 
nothing to say to us, and I, at least, have grown tired of his 
technical legerdemain. Violin-playing as a whole has not 
reached the technical perfection of piano playing. There is 
but one violinist of the first rank to six pianists, and of these 
few violinists not more than two or three are artists in the 
best sense of the word. Kocian may be one day; he has 
shown that he the making of an artist. Mr. Arthur 
Hartmann has practically reached the goal, but he still re- 
quires more individuality before he can be ranked with the 
greatest players. Mr. Fritz Kreisler, however, has come to 
us full-fledged. His appearances at two Richter concerts 
aroused much enthusiasm, but that was nothing to his triumph 
at his recital on June 13. Kreisler has everything: a beau- 


tiful and individual tone, a technique which is equal to the: 


—— music, and yet a breadth of view in classical music 
which makes him a successor to Joachim. It is rare to find 
an artist without limitations. Kreisler igo to have none. 
He has played a Bach prelude with right Bach energy and 
sanity; he has given a finely proportioned reading of the 
Beethoven concerto, and yet entered fully into the romance 
of Vieuxtemps and Max Bruch ; and even such trifles as his own 

ment of Chaminade’s “‘ Serenade > ge ” he has 
pls as if it were the one thing he can do well. His success 

as been one of the most brilliant features of the season. 

Two very different events remain to be noticed. The first 
is the sacred concert given in the Westminster Cathedral in 
order to test the acoustics of the building. How the concert 
can be considered a test I fail to understand. At present the 
inside is bare brick and mortar, but when the cathedral is 
finished the walls and arches will be sheathed with marble. 
That surely will make a great difference in the acoustics of 
the building. However, the concert was interesting. Wag- 
ner’s “‘ Love Feast of the Apostles” was well sung by the 
choirs 6f the Oratory and the Cathedral, under the direction 
of Mr. R. R. Terry, the organist, and the programme included 
Palestrina’s ‘‘ Surge Illuminare,” the Sanctus and Benedictus 
from William Byrd’s five-part Mass, and Purcell’s Te Deum 
inp. The interesting announcement was made that no music 
later than the sixteenth century will be employed in the ser- 
vices of the cathedral. I fancy that decision will have to be 
modified. The other concert was the Nikisch concert on the 
16th ult. It will be more convenient to deal fully with this 
and the second concert on the 20th ult. next month. For 
the present I ma’ say that Herr Nikisch astonished musical 
London by his extraordinary command over the orchestra, 
He is as subjective as a virtuoso instrumentalist can be. 
How far his attitude towards Beethoven’s seventh symphony 
is justified or not would demand too much space for discus- 
sion this month. However much I disa with Nikisch’s 
readings, they always interest me as the expression of a 
singularly gifted nature; and however exaggerated they may 
seem, one feels that the accusation of striving after effect is 
not just in his case, Con Barro. 





THE OPERA SEASON. 


Ir is plain that the syndicate will have to do its best to set 
its house in order so far as Wagner is concerned. Much 
money has been spent on new scenery, but the most important 
i—the orchestra. I have never had 


factor has been 
an extra’ tly high opinion of Herr Lohse as 
Myageel celal: bianetivensiontitent 


Ltt tc ethan ae Se oe 
owing perhaps (poor man !) that much cannot be expected 
from his orchestra in the conditions of Covent Garden. 
Wagner’s music-dramas are really beyond the capabilities of 

i i or “ Tristan ” cannot 


be adequately performed with the few rehearsals that are 
possible there. A second orchestra is required, and money 
a ee The case of the singers is 
more difficult to manage. It would seem that a sati 
German tenor does not exist. Herr Pennarini came here wi 
the best of reputations. He has a naturally fine voice which 
he uses ill. istent tremolo makes him quite ineffec- 
tive, and his wobbly intonation irritates our don ears. 
Herr van Dyck, unfortunately, has been il], but even when he 
is well it is an open question if his intelligent acting is sufficient 
recompense for his s ly imperfect intonation. It is 
curious how badly his voice has worn. Only y, 30 
it seems, he was singing in “ Manon ” with wonderful e 


and brilliancy. Now he is only tolerable as an actor. For 
the “ Meistersinger” and the second performance of “ Die 
Walkiire”” Herr Kraus had to be re- ‘ 


Nor have the Covent Garden authorities been much more 
fortunate in their Wagnerian sopranos. Madame Nordica is 
a sound, reliable artist. Her Isolde has many obvious points 
of excellence, and her Briinnhilde has merit, but she is not a 
great actress, and the American season has affected her voice, 
which sounds tired and occasionally thin and shrill in timbre. 
Frau Lohse has the merit of being and elegant, and 
outwardly she made a pretty Sieglinde and a charming Eva. 
But her voice is not suited to on leten a — 7 In baritones 
and basses the Covent Garden troupe is well off. Herr van 
Rooy, Herr Klopfer, Herr Muhlmann, and Herr Blass are 
accomplished artists, and the first two are the only singers at 
Covent Garden that understand Wagner’s characters are 
mythical with elemental passions. 

One should not, of course, expect perfection; but the 
more I hear “ Tristan,” “‘ Die Meistersinger,” “‘ Die Walkiire,” 
and “ Siegfried,” ¢he more I am convinced that Wagner’s 
music-dramas demand good singers and actors. The idea that 
a good ensemble will carry them off is erroneous. Of what 
avail is a good ensemble in “ Tristan” if the Isolde cannot 
realize (as Ternina can) the subtly conflicting emotions of 
that first act, or if the Tristan merely shouts in the last, and 
both sing out of tune in the love-duet? . The “ Meistersinger” 
is, perhaps, on a different plane. Only one character stands 
out from the rest—Hans Sachs. Next to him is the Eva. If 
these two are finely sung and acted the spirit of the drama can 
be conveyed by a well balanced e Jean de Reszke 
made Walther an or fi , but the character is not 
very important. Unfortunately for the Germans, Wagner 
has given his hero music which demands perfect lyrical finish. 
Neither Herr Kraus nor Herr Pennarini is capable of singing 
the trial songs or the Preislied as they should be sung. AtCovent 
Garden we have an interesting Hans Sachs in Herr van Rooy. 
He is inclined to over emphasize the sentimental side of the 
cobbler poet, but his rough geniality is more in the picture than 
the courtliness of le or Edouard de Reszke. I cannot 
say that Frau Lohse’s Eva is ideal. She is the only Eva 
who looks the part, with the exception of Mme. Eames, but 
she has not the vocal equipment—the quintet quite missed 
fire—and her idea of the character is too petulant and small. 
Eva, from the point of view of gigmanity, is a forward hussy, 
but her warm-hearted frankness saved her from being common. 
Frau Lohse is not genial enough. Personally, I am ready to 
accept all the characters in “ Die Meistersinger,” however 
indifferently played, provided the orchestra is good. But the 
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first performance was very poor,’and the second, though much 
better, was not what we may reasonably expect. 

I am glad to turn from these indifferent Wagner perform- 
ances to the Italian side of the season. While “ Die Meister- 
singer” was so poorly performed, Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme ” 
was quite one of the triumphs of Covent Garden. Signor 
Caruso, Signor Scotti, M. Gilibert, M. Journet, M. Dufrische, 
Mme. Melba, and Fraulein Fritze Scheff made an ideal cast. 
The Mimi of Melba has many good points ; but may we never 
hear Puccini’s clever and touching opera with a more charac- 
teristic Mimi ? The performance of ‘“‘ Aida ” was also perfect. 
In fact, Covent Garden is on the road to a change of title from 
* Royal ra’ to “ Royal Italian Opera.” Finally, Doni- 
zetti’s ‘‘ L’Elisir d’Amore ” was revived on the 14th ult. It 
would be easy to be in the fashion and indulge in reactionary 
gush, but bright and pretty as much of the music is, this opera 
is spoilt for me by the monotonous pattern of its melodies, its 
poor orchestral music, and the fioritura which entirely dis- 
sipate the comedy. Signor Caruso sang superbly and 
aroused the utmost ‘enthusiasm. Mlle. Pacini has a light, 
flexible, and well-trained voice, but our fathers expected 
rather more from the prime-donne of their days. From all 
accounts the last month of the opera will be the most inter- 
esting. Socially the season has been brilliant; artistically 
it is the dullest I can remember. BECKMESSER. 








Musical Wotes. 


—_1o9e——_ 


HOME. 


London.—Performances were given at the Guildhall School 
of Music on Monday and Tuesday evenings, June 2 and 3, by 
the pupils of the operatic class, of Hermann Goetz’s delightful 
opera, “The Taming of the Shrew.” It was produced in 
London many years ago by that excellent impresario, Carl 
Rosa, since which, with exception of a single performance of 
the work by the students of the Royal College of Music under 
the direction of Professor Stanford, it has m unduly neg- 
lected. All credit is, therefore, due to Dr. Cummings for 
having revived it. There are many operas of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries which would in like manner bear 
revival, and in such matter our colleges may do most useful 
work. The performance of the Goetz opefa was exceedingly 
good. Miss Carrie Tubb and Mr. Henry J. Corner as Catherine 
and Petruchio acquitted themselves right well. Chorus and 
orchestra, under the able conductorship of Mr. Ernest Ford, 
were heard to advantage.—Mr. Orlando Morgan’s new song- 
cycle entitled ‘‘ In Fairyland” was sung for the first time at 
the pleasant “At Home” given by Miss Evangeline 
Florence (Mrs. Alexander Crerar) at her residence, Campden 
House Terrace, Kensington, on the 7th of last month. Miss 
Evangeline Florence, Mrs. Orlando Morgan, and Messrs. Joseph 
O’Mara and Dennis O’Sullivan sang delightfully, and the 
performance gave great satisfaction. Another interesting 
feature of the programme was Mr. Lane Wilson’s attractive 
cycle “ Flora’s Holiday,” with Miss Florence, Miss Hilda 
Wilson, and Messrs. Joseph O’Mara and Lane Wilson as 
admirable interpreters. Messrs. H. Bird and Mr. F. Kiddle 
officiated ably at the pianoforte.—Mr. Frangcon Davies 
gave an “At Home” on June 19, at which he sang three of 
the new songs by Mr. Percy Pitt (with the composer at the 
piano) which will be produced with orchestra at the last 
Philharmonic concert, July 2.—A concert was given at the 
Bechstein Hall on Wednesday, June 11, by Richard and 
Hugo Kroemer, who have both studied with Dr. Hugo 
Riemann. The first, only fourteen years of age, is a 
promising pianist, whose facile fingers have been well trained. 
His brother Hugo, three years his senior, has devoted himself 
to the violin; he plays with spirit, and his technique is 
good, but there is room for improvement in the matter of 
tone. 











The final choral rehearsal of the music for the Coronation 
Service, previous to the full rehearsal with orchestra, was held 
in the Great Hall of Church House, Westminster, on June 
23rd, under the direction of Sir Frederick Bridge. The 
chorus, about four hundred in number, is formed of Abbey 
singers, and others from the Chapels Royal, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, etc., and the volume of tone, as one would expect, 
is rich and strong. Sir Frederick Bridge’s humorous remarks 
during rehearsal might to a casual Tistener appear out of 
place, but it was just by his free and easy manner that he 
made his singers feel at their ease, and thus able to put forth 
their full strength, He got what he wanted out of them. 
The singing was exceedingly fine, especially in Sir Hubert 
Parry’s opening anthem, ‘‘I was glad,’’ Professor Stanford’s 
‘“‘Te Deum laudamus,’”’ and Sir F. Bridge’s ‘‘ Homage”’ 
Anthem. Sir Walter Parratt conducted his brief though 
effective confortare, ‘‘ Be strong and play the man,” and at 
the close paid a neat and well-deserved compliment to the 
choir. The whole of the music was vena, and all who 
were permitted to be present felt that it was a foretaste of 
a solemn and impressive service. 


Birmingham.—The musical season is now over, but a few 
words may be given to the Terminal Concerts of the Midland 
Institute School of Music, which, since Mr. Granville Bantock’s 
appointment as Principal, have indeed attained a high 
distinction. On the 14th and 16th ult. concerts of chamber 
music were given in the lecture theatre, the programmes in- 
cluding Beethoven’s pianoforte trio in B flat; the Brahms’ 
pianoforte quartet in G@ minor, Op. 25; Dvorak’s trio in B 
flat, Op. 21; and the quartet in c minor, Op. 13, by Richard 
Strauss. In addition Bach’s concerto in D minor for two 
violins was excellently rendered by Miss C. Ratcliff and Miss 
Hodgkinson, to the accompaniment of a string orchestra of 
fifteen, of whom eight were ladies. Songs relieved the instru- 
mental numbers. On the 18th ult. a choral and orchestral 
concert was held in the Town Hall, when a Bach cantata, 
a violin and a pianoforte concerto, and a miscellaneous selec- 
tion were well rendered under the direction of Mr. Bantock. 
The fourth function was a costume rehearsal, on the 21st ult., 
of a scene from Act I. of Verdi’s “ Aida,” and the garden 
scene from Gounod’s “‘ Faust.” All this showed the artistic 
activity of the school and the talent of the students, these 
being too numerous for individual mention.—Mr. Granville 
Bantock has been appointed, in succession to Mr. Henry J. 
pes conductor of the Wolverhampton Festival Choral 

iety. 


Liverpool.—On the 10th June a concert was given in St. 
George’s Hall in aid of the sufferers from the volcanic erup- 
tions in St. Vincent. The Schiever Quartet was heard to 
excellent advantage in Schumann’s piano quintet in & flat, 
in a string quartet (G major) of Mozart, Schubert’s variations 
(‘‘ Death and the Maiden”) from his p minor quartet, and 
Haydn’s “Emperor” variations, The pianist was Miss 
Leonie Michiels. Miss Mary Hillhouse, a local singer of rare 
artistic gifts, was completely successful in songs by Schubert, 
Brahms, Massenet, and Ries.—On the 22nd June Mr. A. E. 
Rodewald (the honorary conductor of the Liverpool Orches- 
tral Society) begins a series of fifteen high-class instrumental 
Sunday concerts at New Brighton Tower. The orchestra 
will number about seventy performers, and the programmes 
are highly interesting, carrying on the good work commenced 
by Mr. Granville Bantock at the Tower some four or five 
years ago. Of the fifteen concerts, three are to be devoted 
to Wagner, three to Tschaikowsky, one to Dvorak and Liszt, 
one to a section of the British school (Sir Hubert Parry, Dr. 
Stanford, and Mr. Percy Pitt), one to Berlioz and Saint-Saéns, 
one to Dr. Elgar (conducted by the composer), one to the 
“Evolution of the Operatic Overture,”’ while two are to be 
miscellaneous. The programme of the last concert is to be 
settled by plebiscite. At the eighth concert, on 10th August, 
Mr. Bantock is to conduct a performance of his own music and 
of one work by Mr. Josef Holbrooke ; and the latter gentleman 
will play Tschaikowsky’s first piano concerto at the concert 
of 13th July. Mr. Rodewald deserves the warmest thanks 
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of every music-lover in the district for his untiring zeal on 
behalf of the art. 

Middlesbrough.—The Musical Union founded in 1882 by 
the amalgamation of the Philharmonic and Choral Societies 
has been from the commencement under the direction of Mr. 
Kilburn, and it now holds an honourable place among the 
musical societies of the kingdom. As it will attain its majority 
next year it has been resolved to give a musical festival in 
place of the ordinary season of concerts. This festival, with 
specially selected orchestra and chorus and first class soloists, 
will consist of three performances to be given on two days 
about Easter. 

Dublin—On May 29th the University Choral Society, 
under the conductorship of Charles Marchant, gave a very 
bad reading of the ode composed by the late Sir Robert P. 
Stewart for the Tercentenary of Trinity College in 1892. Con- 
ductor, choir, and band had but imperfect knowledge of the 
work. es Treacy, one of the soloists, won well-deserved 
applause for her beautiful voice and excellent singing.—On 
June 6th the pupils of the Royal Irish Academy of Music gave 
their annual concert. The best-rendered items were Vieux- 
temps’ “ Fantasia Appassionata,” by Miss Nellie Ruthven ; 
Liszt’s ement of Mendelssohn’s “On Wings of Song ” 
and the Schubert-Tausig ‘“ Marche Militaire,” by Annie 
Lord; and “ Haymaking,” a song of Alicia Needham’s, 
by Lizzie Froste. The Academy Orchestra could be much 
improved by the addition of wind-instrument players 
and the elimination of at least half the strings.—On June 12th 
the Gaelic League produced “ Muirgéis,” an opera in Irish, 
libretto by Nora Chesson, music by O’Brien Butler. The 
composer studied in the best continental schools ; his opera 
under favourable conditions would be most effective. The 
accompaniments are simple, but quite in keeping with the 
solos and choruses, which are thoroughly Irish in flavour. 
Mr. J. C. Doyle and Miss Lizzie O’Gorman by their excellent 
singing contributed much ;to the success of the opera. 


COLONIAL. 


Adelaide.—The programmes of the first and the third con- 
certs of chamber music in 1901-2 given by the Elder Conserva- 
torium in connection with the University show enterprise in the 
matter of novelties. The first includes Saint-Saéns’s sonata 
for piano and ‘cello, Op. 32 ; the quintet for piano and strings, 
Op. 5, by C. Sinding; and the sonata for piano and violin, 
Op. 18, by R. Strauss, also songs by the two latter composers, 

ll for the first time. The third included two sonatas for 
= and violin, Op. 6, by Strauss, and one in E minor by 
co Bossi, also Brahms’s trio, Op. 101, all new to this city. 


FOREIGN. 


: Berlin.—Mozart’s “‘ Don Juan ” has reached its 600th and 
“ Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail” its 200th performance ‘at 
the Royal Opera.—From September next the Royal Opera is 
to have a choral class under Wegener and Riidel’s direction. 
The examiners will include Richard Strauss and Dr. Karl 
Muck.—Ferdinand Neisser, director of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra at Wasa, who gave a concert, proved himself a very 
skilful conductor. He oe produced some interesting novel- 
ties, viz. a charming adagietto by Kajanus, a very fine sym- 
ror ran “Korsholm,” by A. Jirnefeldt, and a taking 
antastic dance from his own pen.—The Berlin Vocal Union 
( bund), which is a new combination of several societies 
num 900 vocalists, gave a highly successful concert. 
It is Yy quite remarkable how this enormous body of 
singers carry out the slightest hint of their eminent conductor, 
Professor Felix Schmidt. A special feature is the beautiful 
softness of their piano, whilst their forte is of overwhelming 

deur.—A fifth standing string quartet has been formed ; 
leader, Bernh. Dessau.—The recently deceased widow of the 
banker and composer, Kuczynski, has left 200,000 marks, to 
be inoreased to 400,000 on certain conditions, on behalf of 
deserving needy musicians. 





Coburg.—The Ducal Theatre has celebrated the 75th 
anniversary of its foundation. At the festive performance 
a —— Charles Weiss, who at the age of ten acted the part 
of Tell’s boy at the inaugural representation. 

Darmstadt.—A new one-act comic opera, “ In the Well,” 
by Wilhelm Blodek, was coldly received. 

Kiel.—The municipality has voted £72,000 sterling for 
the construction of a new theatre. 

Leipzig.—The local Philharmonic orchestra, which has 
just returned from a most successful Scandinavian tour, gave 
63 concerts in 67 days. It played to about 55,000 listeners.— 
The Bach Verein closed its winter season with a “ Haus- 
conzert ” in the Bonorand Hall. The programme included 
Brahms’s ava quintet in F minor and the “ Deutsches 
Liederspiel ” for soli, chorus, and pianoforte duet accompani- 
ment, by Heinrich von Herzogen , late conductor of the 
society, under the direction of: Hans Sitt.—The programme of 
the fourth and last winter concert of the Riedel Verein, under 
the direction of Dr. Géhler, included J. H. Schein’s “ Angst- 
seufzer ” and 116th Psalm, Bach’s motett, ‘‘ Sing to the Lord,” 
and Mendelssohn’s 43rd Psalm.—The Stuttgart Company 
gave a performance of Offenbach’s last, interesting operetta, 
“Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” on June 3rd. The house was 
crowded and the finished acting and singing and the admirable 
ensemble gave the highest satisfaction. 

Munich.—The great baritone, Eugen Gura, has given his 
final farewell concert, at which he became the hero of extra- 
ordinary ovations. He was recalled about thirty times. C. 
Léwe’s Ballad, “‘ Prince Eugen,” was his last encore piece.— 
The Orchestral Union, which is entirely composed of 
amateurs, gave in a highly creditable manner Boieldieu’s 
very frog | opera, “ Voitures versées,” now almost 
forgotten. e speciality of this excellent body of musi- 
cians is the production of only new or little-known works. 
It had 'y brought out Gluck’s “ May Queen,” Adam’s 
** Doll of Niiremberg,” Mozart’s “ Il Ré pastore,” Rameau’s 
charming “ Platea,” besides works by Richard Strauss, Max 
Schillings, Smetana, and others.—The famous stage machinist, 
Karl Lautenschliger, has retired from his distinguished posi- 
tion at the Royal Opera. He has, however, been nominated 
honorary case of this great establishment, and will con- 
tinue his valuable services in that capacity in the case of the 
staging of important new works. 

Posen.—The Posen Provincial Vocal Union, which em- 
braces 100 societies in Posen and Bromberg, will celebrate on 
5th and 6th July in this city the 50th anniversary of its founda- 
tion by a two,days’ musical festival. te 

Ratisbon.—The second Bavarian Musical Festival will take 
place here in 1904, not at Niiremberg in 1903, as originally 
planned. 

Strassburg.—A one-act opera, “ Nurridin,” by the local 
composer, Johannes Fabian, is a fluently written little work, 
lasting only about seventy minutes, which, unfortunately, 
suffers from an absurd libretto. 

Weimar.—The unveiling of the Liszt monument by Her- 
mann Hahn in the fine grand ducal park took place with the 
greatest ¢clat in the presence of the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar and a numerous gathering of the great artist’s friends 
and admirers. A chief feature was the magnificent oration 
delivered by Hans von Bronsart, one of the master’s oldest 
pupils, followed by Count Geza Zichy and other speakers. 

e musical performances included a scenic rendering of the 
oratorio “ Saint Elizabeth,” the Faust symphony, the piano- 
forte Concerto in 8 flat—splendidly played by Eugen d’ Albert, 
and other works. 

Wiesbaden.—At the Festival performances, a 
— by the Emperor William II., “ The M t of 

enice” was given, provided with very characteristic music 
by Stolz, director of the chorus of the Court theatre. A 
special feature was likewise the revival of Gluck’s “ Armida,” 
furnished with a greatly improved text by von Hiilsen and 
with a very appropriate remodelling of the score by Professor 
Schlar, the conductor of the theatre, which proved even 
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more successful than the previous revision of “‘ Oberon,” in 
which the grand scenic effects somewhat predominate over 
the importance of the music. 

Vienna.—During the recess the stage of the Imperial 
Opera will be entirely reconstructed for the introduction of 
every known improvement of importance, including elec- 
tricity as motive power.—Daudet’s “‘ Arlésienne ” was given 
here for the first time in German. Bizet’s delightful music, 
conducted by Ed. Colonne, of Paris, proved an extraordinary 
success.—The municipality has voted 3,000 florins towards 
the cost of the local Brahms monument.—A tablet has been 
affixed to the house in the Hadikgasse No. 72, at 
Penzing, near Vienna, with the inscription, “In this house 
Richard Wagner wrote, 1863-1864, during the saddest time of 
his life his sunniest work, ‘Die Meistersinger.’ Presented by his 
faithful friends, 1902.”—A new “ Beethoven park ” has 
opened.—Joseph Hellmesberger has been nominated director 
of the famous Philharmonic with 55 votes against only 22 
in favour of the renowned Gustav Mahler.—The mental con- 
dition of the celebrated song writer, Hugo Wolf, is going from 
bad to worse. He now recognizes nobody, and his speech is 
partly"paralysed. The cost of his keep is defrayed by charit- 
able contributions, including one of 600 florins annually from 
the Emperor Francis pment and by the proceeds from his 
works. Unfortunately the greater part of his diaries, 
letters, sketches, and remaining musical manuscripts were 
destroyed by the composer in a fit of deep mental depression 
when leaving the asylum as cured in 1898, but in several 
old chests many more such treasures were discovered by his 
friends, including a symphonic poem, “ Penthesilia,” besides 
other works, choral and instrumental, numerous oo 
about 800 letters. His opera, “ idor,” which al- 
ready been successfully given at eim, Strassburg, and 
Prague, has just met with a very warm reception at Graz. 

Hermannstadt (Transylvania).—A music-drama, “ Ste- 
phania,” by Hermann Kirchner, was produced. 

Laibach.—The Philharmonic Society, the oldest musical 


association in Austria, has celebrated the 200th anniversary ' 


of its foundation. It was started at a time when Italian 
musical art reigned supreme. It is rich in glorious memories. 
Beethoven himself wrote to the society a most touching letter 
of acknowledgment on his nomination as hqnorary member, 
and he sent to the society the written score of his Pastoral 
Symphony with tempi marked and corrections, #wo of which 
are apparently in his own hand. The Jubilee performances 
a off brilliantly under Conductor Zéhrer, the chorus 
particularly distinguishing itself. A host of eminent artists 
appeared. . 


Prague.—‘‘ The Consecration of Song,” a “ choral drama,” 
music by the Berlin composer, Otto Taubmann, possesses the 
peculiarity that a chorus is employed behind the scenes which 
supplies'the poet’s subjective comments upon the action of 
the drama. 

Salzburg.—The Mozart Society is organizing for July a 
solemn Mozart service at the Cathedral, when the master’s 
Requiem will be given with distinguished soloists. The 
Prince Archbishop has promised to officiate in person. One 
of his predecessors treated Mozart as if he were a valet. Even 
archbishops change in course of time ! 

Paris,—“ Orsola,” text by P. B. Gheusi, music by Paul 
and Lucian Hillemacher, lyric drama in three acts, another 
ultra-modern work without any sense of melodic charm, was 
produced at the Grand Opéra. The libretto is unsatisfactory, 
and better things had been ex from the score of two 
winners of the “Grand Prix de Rome.”—At the Chiteau 
d’Eau the long announced representation of Wagner’s “ Git- 
terdimmerung ” has been given, being, with the exception of 
the “ Rheingold” and the master’s two péchés jeun- 
esse, and, of course, “ Parsifal,” the only work from his 
new to Paris. The initiative for its performance was taken 
by the Société des Grandes Auditions Musicales (President, 
Countess Grefferlhe), which can already boast the first per- 
formances in France of “ Béatrice et Bénédict” and “ Les 
Troyens ” by Berlioz, Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt,” and Bach’s 





Christmas Oratorio. The musical director, Alfred Corot 
(pianist), had acted as master of the chorus and assistant 
conductor at Bayreuth. The “ Gétterdimm: ” was 
followed by “ Tristan und Isolde,” the only other work given. 
—The Comique, which has reached the 150th year of 
its existence, produced a three-act musical comedy, “ La 
Troupe Joliceur,” text after a novel by Henri Cain, and 
music by Arthur Coquard. The melodious and graceful work 
created a very pleasing impression. The performance and 
staging were excellent.—The Association of Authors and 
Dramatic Composers has voted the suppression of the 
“* general rehearsals,” at which the members of the press and 
a number of amateurs were invited to attend.—Gabriel 
Pierné, with his lyric comedy, “La Fille de Tabarin,” has 
won the first prize of 3,000 francs offered by the Academy of 
Fine Arts. He won the same prize four years ago with his 
symphony, ‘“‘ The Year One Thousand.” Smaller prizes were 
also allotted.—A one-act comic opera, ““ Madame Troan 
was likewise produced at the Opéra Comique; the score, by 
Charles Hess, contains some very pretty, elegant music, 
including a well-constructed overture.—The Association of the 
Grand Concerts brought out, under Victor Charpentier’s biton, 
a very interesting and almost forgotten a bg, wg “ Liberty,” 
by the Englishman, Alfred Holmes, who made France 
his second home (died at Paris in 1876). 

Rome.—“ Sardinian Scenes,” entitled “‘ Barbagia,” words 
and music by Nino Alberti, have met with very slight success. 

Bergamo.—A new mass, composed by Guglielmo Mattioli, 
has produced a deep impression. 

Bologna.—A “ ini Museum” has been opened. It 
contains some of the composer’s original scores, including 
the “‘ Stabat Mater,” musical instruments, letters, etc. 

Como.—A one-act opera, “‘ Ulto,” by Aldo Ferloni, has 
been produced. 

Lucca.—‘‘ A Drama in the Mountains,” posthumous opera 
by Carlo Angeloni of this city, was su y produced. 

Milan.—The position of La Scala has been secured for at 
least five years (to 30th June, 1907) by means of an agreement 
with the municipality.—‘ Alessandra,” o by the young 
blind composer, Pacini, achieved a decided success.—Three 
hundred operatic vocalists, male and female, have formed an 
international self-protection society under the presidency of 
the tenor Tamagno, for the purpose of safeguarding its 
members against the greed of agents and impresarj, of found- 
ing a pension fund, and also an agency of its own, and of pub- 
lishing a special periodical. 

Palermo.—At the competition opened by the art circle 
for the composition of a “‘ Phantastic Dance” for strings, 
harp, and harmonium, the prize of 300 francs has been ad- 
judged to Carlo Nicosia, of Gainesville, Georgia. 

Turin.—A one-act opera, “ Vendetta Abbruzzese,” by 
Giulio Tanara, has met with a very friendly reception. On 
the other hand, “‘ Consuelo,” opera in three acts and a pro- 
logue, the first lyric attempt by Alfonso Rendano, who enjoys 
considerable fame as pianist in Italy, proved disappointing. 

Madrid.—The Grand Lyric Theatre has at last been in- 
augurated with the premicre of “Circe,” in three acts, by 
Chapi, one of Spain’s most popular composers, which steers a 
middle course between ancient and modern opera; it was 
received with enthusiasm. 

Berne.—The forthcoming grand vocal festival will include 
seventy-one societies, being the largest gathering that ever 
met on a similar occasion in Switzerland, 

Montreux.—The indefatigable O. Jiittner, has again pro- 
duced some interesting novelties—to wit, a symphony in D 
minor by H. Esser, a “ King Lear” overture by Armonda da 
Polignac (born 1876 at Paris), and an overture, “ Frithiof,” 
by Th. Dubois, 

St. Petersburg.—A new orchestral society has been formed 
for the —— chiefly of classical works at — 
prices. e founder and conductor is the wealthy t 
Alexander Tcheremetieff. A new suite by Taneieff was very 
watmly received. 

Warsaw.—“ Livia Quintilla,” opera by Siegmund von 
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Noskowski, had a very successful premiére.—Ladislas Zelenski 
scored a signal success at a concert of the Philharmonic, 
which was entirely confined to his own works, including an 
overture, “ Echoes of the Forest,” a Psalm, fragments from 
two operas, and some songs. 


OBITUARY. 


Paris ; - barely 50.—AtExanDRE Davssoignes Méuut, 
pianist, e last surviving descendant of the composer of 
‘Joseph and his Brethren”; aged about 72, at his 
native place, Liége.—CuristeL RICHELSEN, stage singer, 
ards tage manager of the Royal 
Theatre at Dresden ; born 1845 at Schleswig.—Dr. ADALBERT 
v. Svopopa, formerly director of the “‘ Neue Musikzeitung,” 
Stuttgart ; aged 74.—Traveorr Guntzscu, teacher of the 
clarinet at the Leipzig Conservatorium; aged 64.—Kari 
BarcueEEr, Court Ka eister at Detmold, pupil of Spohr, 
teacher at the Hamburg Conservatorium.— WILHELM ot 
composer of chamber and pianoforte music, songs, an 
opera ; 65.—Wotr Frizs (Christian Julius), ‘cellist, 
Roxbury; aged 77.—Evztyn OERTEL, opera singer, New- 
haven (Conn.); aged 52.—Hans MERrIAN, writer on music, 
Leipeig ; seed 45.—Martin Bann, — of the Traut- 
wein ; aged 75.—Emuiia Gozzi-Ricol, teacher for thirty 
at the Doncieu College, Geneva.—Prrer Heipxamp, 
opera singer; aged 38.—Cart Prurr1, organist, St. 
Thomas’s, Leipzig, teacher at the Conservatorium ; aged 56.— 
Hernricn Srijrmer, baritone, died Leipzig; aged 94.—Hans 
Menrian, writer and critic; aged 45.—Fravu ALBERTINA 
Baumann, opera singer, at Vienna.—PieTro Cesare, violinist, 
author of ‘‘ Storia della musica antica raccontata ai giovani 
musicisti.”—Griovannt LucanToni, com r of mass, cantata, 
and many 5 aged 82. He was a friend of Rossini and 
Verdi, and  dedica to the former an overture.—Tuomas 
Parzy Cuaprett, head of the well-known publishing firm, 
Chappell & Co. ; aged 84. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


THREE years there was a report that some Schu- 
bert and Beethoven autographs been discovered. 
No more was heard about them until the recent article by 
Dr. Jos. Mantuani, head of the musical department of the 
Imperial Library at Vienna, in Die Musik, entitled “ Schu- 
bertiana,” concerning some valuable Schubert autographs, 
and one autograph of Beethoven, which had been discovered 
in an old cabinet in St. Peter’s Church, Vienna. The 
history as to how they came there is most interesting, but too 
long to narrate here. It must suffice to say that the Schubert 
autographs date from 1815-1828, i.e. from the composer’s 
earliest to his latest period. Among them is a fragment of 
“Die Nonne,” which partially completes an autograph of 
the first part of that song formerly in the possession of N. 
Dumba; hitherto unknown autographs of “ Versunken,” 
“ Geheimes,” the latter differing in several places from the 
version in the critical edition of Schubert’s works, which was 
based on the earliest edition of the song; “‘ Heliopolis,” the 
lovely pianoforte duet rondo in p. The autographs of 1828, 
the last year of Schubert’s life, are especially interesting. One 
is the “ Hymnus an den heili Geist, 4 Marz, 1828, Frz. 
Schubert, Oct., instrumentirt.”” The published version from 
an autograph in the Berlin Library, dated May, 1828, is only 
for voices. The splendid hymn is scored for wind instru- 
ments. 





The Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, founded by Robert Schu- 
mann in 1854, published a double number on May 28th, 
devoted entirely to Franz Liszt, in anticipation of the un- 
veiling of the master’s monument which took place at Weimar 
on May 3lst. Among various interesting articles is one 
entitled ‘“‘ The Influence of Franz Liszt on the Musical World,” 
by August Stradal, which renders justice to a composer whom 
musicians are apt to over- or underrate. 





Mr. Harold Boulton has published a volume of “ Lyrics and 
Other Poems ” (J. B. Cramer & Co.), which is dedicated “ To 
the Memory of Arthur Goring Thomas, who first inspired 
me to write words for Music.” In addition to Goring Thomas, 
all our prominent living composers have been inspired by the 
author’s poems to write some of their best music, so that this 
volume needs no bush. i 





S™.We have received the following:—“ The {Boer Naacht- 
maal (prayer meeting) takes place every three months. 
On these occasions the country people attend at the 
nearest village, and, for the three days during which the 
meeting lasts, most of their time in church. The 
fourth day is given over to various amusements, am 
which the “ musical circles” (as they are called) take a pro- 
minent place. Every Boer family owns a musical instru- 
ment, on which some member of the family is more or less 
ficient. Concertinas are in very general use, but violins, 
utes, fifes, and other instruments are to be met with. After 
the Naachtmaal is over, the people collect together in 
groupe. Each group is composed of near neighbours. 
market-place, which has been cleared out for the occa- 
sion, is the scene of the assembly, and the church “ ist” 
usually acts as M.C. and also as judge, for a collec- 
tion is _— and bog aye so obtain “oe into three 
amounts for prizes to be competed for. h a 
couple of airs. The competition cannot in ped te 5 pt 
sidered a test of musical ability, because there is no hard and 
fast rule as to the make up of the several groups. No doubt the 
judge, however, takes this into consideration, but he would be 
more than human were he a ey in favour of the more 
harmonious groups. The objects of these competitions 
is not so much to induce the young people to excel as musi- 
cians as to get them to adopt music for a recreation, in order 
to keep them from frequenting the towns. The movement 
was first originated by the clergy. The competition lasts any- 
thing from two to three or four hours, acco to the number 
of “circles.” In order to refresh the players, kettles of coffee 
are kept on the waggon fires, and Kaffir girls come round at 
intervals bringing bowls of this liquid to the competitors. 
The prizes are presented in the afternoon by the (predicant) 
clergyman, who makes a speech appropriate to the occasion. 
The airs played are generally old tunes, which have had their 
day in England and America, and have been carried over to 
Africa by travellers. The prizts invariably consist of sums 
of money. Women and men both take part in these contests. 
The proceedings end up by the circles marching round the 
i playing some well-known hymn, as a rule taken from 
Moody and Sankey’s collection, which is much in favour with 
the Boers. After this the people prepare for their homeward 
journey, and the dorp soon reverts to its accustomed quiet.” 





At the orchestral concert given at the Queen’s Hall on 
Friday, June 20, was heard a scena for baritone and orchestra 
from a manuscript opera, ‘‘ Grettir the Strong,” by Mr. Paul 
Corder, the son of Mr. Frederick Corder. The music shows 
thought and feeling, and an absence of the commonplace 
without any mg . — ay & effect. Of two movements 
from as ony . Yorke Bowen, the larghetto proved 
smooth por sparen Pe | ; the finale was less seinanihd ir A. 


C. Mackenzie conducted. ere was a large audience. 





In article ‘‘ Monarchs and Musicians,”’ in last issue, at col. 2, 
fifteen lines from end, read ‘‘ Charles’’ instead of ‘‘ James.’’ 





Royal Academy of Music.—Sir George Martin, organist 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, has joined the Professorial Staff as an 
Examiner in an Playing.—The Sauret Prize (for violinists) 
has been awarded to Margaret S. Holloway (a native of 
Birmingham), Amy M. Inglis being highly commended. M. 
Fritz Kteisler was the examiner. 
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PIANOFORTE SOLOS (& 2 mains). Pianoforte Solos (continued). ORGAN. 
Edition — 4, | Edition 
Number. eid | ree. 5. d. | Number. sa 
BORCH, GASTON. _ Sara- eae ee | Beues 8743 THE KING'S CORONATION 
bande. Op. 49. No.2 I — sen ape Fantaisie Etude. BOOK. 13 Marches and 
: ‘ ewly arranged in brilliant Choral Pieces. Editedand 
DUNCAN, E, Musical Pastime, yet not difficult — by partly arranged by Ed- 
N Six ye Aa Op. 60 :— O. Thiimer.. a. mondstoune Duncan net 2 — 
No. 1. Hunting Piece 
2, Sports Sea Revels 4 ae LE JEUNE, A. Coronation LE JEUNE, A. Coronation 
3. Maying w 3 arch : 4-2 March 4—- 
ESIPOFF, STEPAN.  Sun- MERKEL, G. In trauter LEMARE, EDWIN H. 
beams. Six Little Sketches. Stunde. _Salonstiick 3- Cecilia. A series of Tran- 
Op. 9. In the lovely month of May... 4 — scriptions :— 
I. Rustic Dance(Rondeau) —_ In Green Groves. Idylle 3 No. ro. A, Strelezki. Menuet 
2. Minuet ow _ : a l'Antique, in D 3- 
. The Rivulet ... I— gaa oa re nod 11. E. Schiitt. Solitude 3- 
= Polkette I— arch from nphéete’”’ 3 — 1a, A. C. tes 
5. Barcarolle... _ MOORE, GRAHAM P. Night Curfew. Op.9, No.2 3 — 
6. Inthe arden(itomaice)s _ Scene (Reminiscence ae 13. P. Pitt. tn Me- 
4 Piéces de Salon. Op. 16 the Cinnamon Gardens moriam. Op. 14,No.2 3 — 
1. Tarantelle brillante ... 4 — Colombo) ~*~ si ee 14. E. del Valle de Paz. 
2. Menuet de Concert ... 4 — Arioso. Op. 26 wns 
3. Surle Lac . . 4 NEW SCHOOL OF 1s. A. Strelezki. _Not- 
4. Menuet a I’Antique . . 4 eo feeiumen turno. Op. 194,No.3 3 — 
: ° rogressive Studies in 16, A. Strelezki, Menuet 
Ne ieee pn ie) all styles, from the most al’'antique,en Mibémol 3 — 
by Eri Kubie Te elementary up to concert 17. M. Moszkowski. Mé- 

y Eric Kuhlstrom. C... 4 — standard; selected, edited, lodie. Op. 18 No.1 3 — 
8099 KING'S CORONATION and fingered by O, Thiimer, 18. E. Del Vaile de Paz. 
BOOK, THE. Marchesand Aged Sketch and Improvisa- 

Choral Pieces. Edited by 6612 Book XII. : tion 3- 
Edmondstoune Duncan net 1 6 Series II. 5 Studies ‘by 19. G. Borch, Chant de 
Bound in cloth gilt net 4 — Cramer, Czerny, Haberbier, la Bergére and Sara- 

KIRCHNER, F, ae oe Henselt, Loeschhorn, and bande ... ee 3-—- 

Canzone. 3 Moscheles ... -. net r— MEYERBEER. tulcobiion 
— (Lab Op. le: 6613 Book XIII. Higher Grade. March £ from ‘* Le 
9 ors 3 Series I. 11 Studies by Prophéte.” —Agranged by 
KUHLSTROM, ERIC. "DaIsy Chopin, Cramer, Czern Edmondstoune can... 3— 
Cuarns. A collection of wer’ j y 
easy Pianoforte _ Pieces, ty er egg 
is ae 
varying in difficulty from mar Aoscheles, a ae VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
Clementi’s first Sonatina in RS TIED 11305 a ay J. Sonata, edited 
c up to Mozart's easy 6614 oe mae Higher —— Abert so a oad 
Sonata in C major (intended , #h 9 studies, 
as a sequel to Kuhlstrom’s (Chopin, Clementi, Cramer, LE JEUNE A. Coronation AD 
Primula Series of Albtims of Haberbier, Henselt, Kess- ee, Pee 
very easy original pieces), C. ler, _ Moscheles, and MOFFAT, A. Mélodie 
Sees IL: Seeling) ... .. met r— élégiaque Mi. wa 
No. 35. E. Pauer. March... 1 —}6615 Book XV. Highest Grade. 11567 ae Adagio. Edited 
30. Loeschhorn, The pea Mes 9 Studies by . Heim deo Se eee 
Little Soldier .. ‘ i— opin, Haberbier, Liszr, 
37- Aloys Schmitt. Cava- Mayer, Nicodé, and Seel- RUBINSTEIN, A . etic be 
tina ee, ing ... RS ee ee . i | 
8. Kullak. G _~ . : 
>. a oy : NOLCK, A. wy Op. 58 3 —|7562a Allegroappassionato net r — 
ight nye alse nobile. Op. 66 3 — | 75625 Andante ast con. RE Eo 
4o. Kullak, The Child- SAINT-SAENS, CAMILLE. FIR, 1: POP 0 ma sata Steet 
ren’s Ball I— Coronation March (Marche 71225 SQUIRE, W. H. Serenade. 

Series III.— du Couronnement). Op. Op. 15 ve cae net 2 -- 
41. Diabelli, Rondo .... 2 — 117. Arranged id the 11765 WEBER. Sonatina, arranged 
‘aunien Hurdy- Composer ... ae after the Pianoforte Duet 

sé 2— a 
43. Diabelli. Minuetto 2 — ——_ The same. Arranged by Renate tp AE. PH,.% 
44. Brunner. Bagatelle 2 — Stepan Esipoff .. = 
45. Enckhausen. Rondo 2 —- VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO. 
! 
46. Oesten, AttheChase 2 — | PIANOFORTE DUETS. 7719 MOZART. Adagio. ‘Tran- 
—— THE PRIMULA SERIES | scribed by W. H. Squire 
OF PIANOFORTE ALBUMS, | LE ae. 0 A. Coronation net 26 
Second ies. A - | pan 
on ot Sepeier ien a . RUBINSTEIN, A. 3 Salon 
tion 0} opular Airs, : Fai 
: | MEYERBEER, Coronation Pieces, Op. 11. ited by 
Marches, etc., arranged in March fi “ ” 3 
an easy style, and advancing | archfrom ‘‘Le Prophéte” 4 — A, Nélck ow ; 
in difficulty from Clementi's | SAINT-SAENS, CAMILLE. 7742a Andante quasi Adagio net 1 — 
first Sonatina in C, selected, Coronation March (Mar: he 7742) = Alllegrocon moto ... met I — 
edited, and partly arranged du Couronnem-nt). Op. 7742¢ ~—- Allegro risoluto ... net  — 
by Eric Kublstrom. C. :-— 117. Arranged td the 7122a SQUIRE, W. H. Serenade. 
5892 .. 30 Operatic Melodies net rt 6) Composer .., c— Op. 15 vy . net a= 
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NOVELTIES OF AUGENER & CO. published within the last quarter (continued). 


FOUR VIOLONCELLOS. 


Edition 

Number. 

9680 LACHNER, FR. Serenade 
for 4 Violoncellos .. net 


ORCHESTRA. 


MACKENZIE, A. C. Three 
Sonnets by Shakespeare. 
(1, When in Disgrace; 
2, The forward Violet ; 
, Shall I compare thee ?) 
or Voice and Orchestra 


or Pianoforte. >: 50 :— 
8941@ Full Orchestral Score.. net 
89416 Orchestral Parts net 


SAINT-SAENS, CAMILLE. 
Coronation March (Marche 


du Couronnement) for 

Orchestra. Op. 117 :— 
qyoo6a = Full Orchestral Score net 
70066 «Orchestral Parts (Organ 

ad lib.) net 


Extra String Parts, each, net, 6d. 


q7oo6e For Military Band, arranged 
by M. Retford net 
Extra Parts, each net, 6d. 


VOCAL. 


8926 KINGS’ MUSIC; or, Music 
connected with Kings and 
Queens. A collection of 
some of the best Songs and 
Vocal Pieces of English 
Kings and Queens, together 
with other interesting com- 
positions for Voice and 


s. d 








Edition 
Number, 


8926* 


| 
| 8914 





Bound in cfcth gilt | its 
LE JEUNE, A. 


LULLY, 


—— Songs from the same :— 


Vocal (continued). 


Piano. b mee ae E. 
Duncan. jane 
net 
‘*King, High 
and Glorious.” Coronation 
Song, from the Coronation 


March, Words by May 
Byron. For Solo or 
Unison Voices net 


—— The same. Voice Part 


only, in Staff and Tonic 
Sol-fa Notation, per copy 
net 4d.; perroo ... net 
J. B. Forest Dim 
(Bois épais). Song trom 
the opera ‘‘Amadis de 
Gaule.” Arranged from the 
original score by Alfred 


Moffat ade aot Ja 
MARCHESI, S&S D. C. 
Gabriella. Vocal Waltz. 
Z.and £. oom ee Ret 
MORGAN, ORLANDO. In 
Fairyland. Song Cycle, 


consisting of Songs, Duets, 
and Quartets, for Four Solo 
Voices (Soprano, Contralto, 
Tenor, and _ Baritone). 
Vocal score... net 


The Weary Sun, all Golden 
Red. 


No. 1 in D flat, for 
Soprano it 
No. 2 in A, for Con- 
tr’alto ... net 





- 


Qo 


Edition Vocal (ssationed) 


Number, 
MORGAN ORLANDO (contd.) 
Robin Goodfellow, for 
Baritone - net 
Shed No Tear, for Con- 
tr’alto ... net 
The Water Nymph, for 
enor ... net 


wt 4440 SCHUMANN. Spring Song. 


Two-part Song for Female 
Voices. 8vo net 


4274 SMART, H. Down in the 


Dewy Dell. Trio for Fe- 

male Voices, 8vo.. net 

8946¢ TAUBERT. Favourite Child- 
ren’s Songs. (Kinder- 

Lieder.) Vol. IIL, AZ. 

and G, eco ee «=s BE 
VERACINI, F. M, Come 


Thou with Me, (Meco 
verrai.) Song from Rosa- 
linda, Edited by A, 
Moffat rom net 


BOOKS. 


ras Pror. FRANK- 
LIN. Elements of Music. 
Crown 8vo. 7th Edition, 
Bound : « met 


101066 PROUT, LOUIS B.  Side- 


gtgr 





lights on Harmony. 
Crown 8vo ... net 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, London, W. 


Also 6, NEw BURLINGTON STREET, W., and City Branch, 





22, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 
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Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener & Co., and to be crossed ‘‘ Union Bank of London, Limited.” 
Telegraphic Address : 


AUGENER, LONDON, 


National Telephone : 


3631 ‘* Gerrard.” 





Coronation 


flor Full Orchestra. 





March 


By CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, Op. 117. 


This March was specially composed to commemorate the Coronation of His Majesty King Edward VII., and was 


announced for performance on Coronation Day, June 26th, 1902, at Westminster Abbey. 


Full Orchestral Score (Augener’s Edition No. 70062) 


Orchestral Parts (Augener's Edition No, 70064) 
Extra string parts, each net 6d. 
Military Band Arrangement, by M. Retford ... 
Extra parts, each net 6d. 


Exclusive Copyright for Great Britain and 


‘The French master’s work is admirable, and there can be little doubt 
that it will be heard all over the Kingdom, for it is strikingly effective, and 
Splendid use has been made of the 
fine old English theme which Dr. Saint-Saéns has already employed in his 


thoroughly individual of the composer. 


opera ‘ Henry VIII.’ "—Morning Post, May 19, 1902. 


199, Regent Street, W.; 


LONDON : 
6, New Burlington Street, W. ; 


net 
net 10/6 


net 10/6 ” 


surprisin 


King’s 








oronation. 


AUGENER & CO., 


5/- 1 Pianoforte Arrangements :— 


For Pianoforte Duet, by the Composer 

Pianoforte Solo, by the Composer 
» Pianoforte Solo, by Stepan Esipoff 

Colonies of AUGENER & CO., London. 


“The distinguished French composer in his book ‘ Portraits et Souvenirs,’ 
shows in what estimation he holds the British nation, and ‘it is well known 
how highly many of his works are appreciated here. 


and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 








- 5/- 
. 4/- 
. 4/- 


It is, therefore, not 
that he should have written a march in commemoration of the 
Dr. Saint-Saéns’ music is clear, direct, and, owing to 
the orchestration, brilliant in effect.” —7he Atheneum, June 14th, rgo2. 


eat eastern eee 
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+ > 6 + 
The New Epoch-making FORTNIGHTLY Musical. Review, 
Edited by CapgELLMEIsSTER B. SCHUSTER, 
And Published by 
SCHUSTER & LOEFFLER, BERLIN ; 
Which, though only started in October, 1901, already numbers 


MORE THAN 8,000 SUBSCRIBERS. 


“ Bie ausik ” has risen to the position of Leading Organ of ALL 
MUSICAL PERIODICALS of the present time. 








The list of Contributors includes the names of ‘the most prominent of the 
present day's writers on Music—amongst them first-rate Wagner critics. Their number 
is so large that we can name here only a few of them: 


EuGEN D’ALBERT. WILHELM KIENZL. Dr. Leop. SCHMIDT. 
Dr. RICHARD BATKA. Pror. Iwan Knorr. Dr. ARTHUR SEIDL. 
Pror. Oskar BIE. Pror. CaRL Kress. Pror. Ricu. STERNFELD. 
Pror. H. BULTHAUPT. Dr. Rup. Louis. Pror. JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN. 
H. St. CHAMBERLAIN. Dr. Paut Marsop. WILHELM TAPPERT. 
Pror. FELIx DRAESEKE. Pror. ARNOLD MENDELSSOHN. Pror. E. E. TAusBert. 
Dr. TH. VON FRIMMEL. MALWIDA VON MEYSENBUG. Pror. Henry THODE. 
C. Fr. GLASENAPP. FeLix Mott. Dr. ERICH URBAN. 
Pror. Wotrc. GOLTHER. Pror, FRANZ MUNCKER. Pror. Fritz VOLBACH. 
S. v. HAUSEGGER. CaMILLE SaINnT-SAENS. HANS VON WOLZOGEN. 
Dr. A. CH. KALISCHER. Max SCHILLINGS. 





The GET-UP of “ Bie Musik” is most distinguished, each book (of 100 pages) 
containing about 8 to 10 Artistic Supplements, Facsimiles of Autographs, Caricatures, 
etc., all produced in irreproachable style and finish. 

Critical Reviews of Opera and Concert Performances from 110 towns in all parts 
of the world. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
For One Year (24 Books) _ ... nse sa ye aes wee I0/- 
For Three Months me sal a ese oe dd ‘es 3/- 


Agents for England and Colonies : 





BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 54, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
Also to be had through : 
AUGENER.& CO., London: 199, Regent Street, W., and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 








